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BRIEF memoir of the life and writings of 


Thackeray 
will not be 
deemed an unfit 
companion to 
his portrait and 
the original 
sketches by his 
hand which we 
are this week 
enabled to pre- 
sent to our read- 
ers. William 
Makepeace 
Thackeray 
was descended 
from an old fa- 
mily originally 
settled in 
Hampsthwaite, 
near Knares- 
borough, in the 
West Riding of 
Yorkshire. His 
great-o ran d- 
father, who was 
Head Master of 
Harrow, Arch- 
deacon of Sur- 
fey, and Chap- 
lain toFrederick 
Prince of Wales, 
the father of 
George IilL., 
died in 1760, 
leaving six sons 
and ten daugh- 
ters. William 
Makepeace, 
theyoungest son 
in this large 
family, entered 
the East India 
Company’s Ser- 
vice, and mar- 
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pursue an Indian career. Richmond Thackeray obs 
| tained a writership in 1797, and held several high 
official appointments in Calcutta. 


There his son, 
William Make- 
peace, was born, 
in 1811, a year 
before the birth 
of his illustrious 
rival and friend, 
CharlesDickens. 
The father died 
in 1815; andtwo 
years afterwards 
—in his seventh 
year —the son 
was brought to 
England by his 
widowed mother. 

In his twelfth 
year he was sent 
to the Charter- 
house School: 
the “Grey 
Friars” of his 
writings, whose 
aged cloisters, 
filled with youth- 
ful life, have in- 
spired some of 
his sweetest and 
tenderest pic- 
tures. Hethence 
passed to Trinity 
College, Cam- 
bridge, where he 
resided about 
eightterms,leav- 
ing without a 
degree. Here he 
made a begin- 
ning with litera- 
ture by editing a 
periodical en- 
titled, “ The 
Snob,” which 
was begun in 
April, 1829, and 
production con- 


fied a Miss Webb, a lady of the family to which the 
General Webb of Marlborough’s army belonged, who | 
figured in the novel of “Esmond.” ‘He returned to | 
England in his old age, leaving his son Richmond to 


tains, among other things, a parody on the prize poems 
of the old Georgian style of versification, on the 
subject of Timbuctoo, the subject given for the year in 
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which Tennyson gained the prize, by a poem which 
first revealed him to the world of Cambridge, and 
which routed the old conventional style more effectu- | 
ally than the cleverest parody could have done. This | 
short-lived periodical is further noticeable as contain- 
ing the earliest specimen of that cacography or Dog- 
berryism in which, like Shakespeare, Thackeray 
revelled, and which he afterwards used to such exqui- 


site purpose in the “Yellowplush Papers,” and | 849, 
| nis,” as great a work, though less fascinating as a story; 


“ Jeames’ Diary.” 


After leaving Cambridge, he passed a long spell of | An 
| “The Newcomes”—in our opinion one of the very finest 


years between Weimar, Paris, and London, in the 
mixed character of an art-student and a literary man. 
Possessed of a large fortune, he perhaps gave way to 
some idleness during this part of his career. His 
intention was to have devoted himself to art ; but this 
intention does not seem to have been carried out with 
singleness of mind; and it may be doubted whether 
he had a distinct calling that way, though, in his own 
opinion, his powers as a draughtsman greatly ex- 
ceeded his skill as a writer. He is by no means the 
only great man who has thus made what we cannot 
hesitate to call a mistaken estimate of his own gifts. 
Of course a man of his powers would have attained to 
high excellence in any pursuit: but to have been a 


| terest, strong and pathetic, yet restrained and wise, it 
| exhibits the truest effects of art ; it is full of originality, 
| yet never departs from nature. 


| pleted the series of Thackeray’s larger works, upon which 








second Hogarth, or even a second Cruikshank, requires 
peculiar gifts as well as general capacity. From the 
outset literature divided his attention with art, and 
the loss of his entire patrimony in a newspaper specu- | 
lation, in 1837, at length rendered literature a neces- 
sity. During this period he wrote the greater part | 
of his miscellaneous works, chiefly as contributions to 
“‘ Fraser,” the “New Monthly,” “ Punch,” and other | 
periodicals, under the pseudonyms of “ Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh,” “Charles Yellowplush,” or “Jeames 
of Buckley Square.” He always regarded this as the 
happiest time of his life. It was his time of growth 
and ripening, of happy, though obscure, activity, of | 
preparation for fame. The redundant humour, the | 
wonderful vigour, the hilariousness of his earlier | 


‘sketches and skits gave him a high place in periodical | 


| 

| 
literature when as yet his own name was scarcely | 
before the public. His portrait is conspicuous in | 
Maclise’s picture of the group of brilliant contributors 
who raised the fame of “ Fraser's Magazine” under | 
the editorship of Maginn. During these years Dickens 
had leaped to fame by “ Pickwick” and “ Nicholas | 
Nickleby ;” and it curiously illustrates the difference | 
between the carly fortunes of these two great novelists | 
—that Thackeray in person once vainly proposed to 
undertake the pictorial illustration of “ Pickwick "—a 
circumstance which he himself in after years recalled | 
to the memory of Dickens. It was not before the 
publication of “ Vanity Fair” that Thackeray rose to 
his throne. 

“Vanity Fair” began to be published, in monthly 
parts, in 1847. It was dubiously received at first by the | 
critics ; but when it had reached the eleventh number, | 
the“ Edinburgh Review” pointed out in fitterms the merits 
of the greatest work of fiction that had appeared since 
Dickens began to write. It was then perceived by the 


| Co. This magazine was the first of the now numero 


| first number, which appeared in January, 1860. 


that of “Philip,” which death prevented him fro 


| peace and a day’s work. For this reason he aband 
| a position of great emolument and influence, leaving 
| irksome task of reading and judging the works of 


afterwards surpassed, has, in perfection, every excellence, 
which has raised Thackeray to his overshadowing height, 
Unaffected in style, delicate in touch, unflagging in jn. 


“Vanity Fair” was succeeded, in 1849, by “ Penden. 
this, in 1852, by “ Esmond ;” and this again, in 1855, by 


novels ever written. “The Virginians,” in 1858, com. 
rests his claim to be regarded as the first of writers jn 
his own department. Great as have been the achieve. 
ments of his predecessors and contemporaries, none can 
point to five works of equal magnitude so nearly 
balanced and so supreme in merit as these. 

Yet, even the rapid production of these works did not 
exhaust the activity of Thackeray. During the ten or 
twelve years in which they were produced he wrote 
several of his minor books, his “ Lectures on the English 
Humourists,” which he delivered first at Willis’ Rooms, 
in 1857, and afterwards in Oxford, and in America; and 
his “ Lectures on the Four Georges,” which were first 
delivered in the course of a second American tour ia 
1858, and then in many parts of the United Kingdom 
In fact, he became the most celebrated lecturer 
of the day. In 1857, he stood for the city of Oxford 
against the Government candidate, Mr. Cardwell, by 
whom he was defeated. On that occasion he appearel 
as an advanced Liberal, and an advocate of the ballot. 

The last great event in the life of Thackeray was his 
editorship of the “Cornhill Magazine ;”’ the not u 
memorable project of the great firm of Smith, Elderé 


monthlies with local designations, which offer fora 
shilling as much reading as was offered by the old- 
established monthlies for half-a-crown. The boldness d 
the enterprise and the magic name of Thackeray ensurel 
for the “Cornhill” an enormous success. _ It is said thal 
not fewer than ninety-thousand copies were — : 
eve 
of the old “Fraserites” were drawn to the side of thei 
great literary comrade, and other famous names, as thos 
of Ruskin and Matthew Arnold, are to be found in the 
role of contributors to the “Cornhill.” The editor him 
self contributed the delightful series entitled, “ Routt 
about Papers,” the story of “Lovel, the Widower,” a 


finishing. 

But in two years Thackeray quitted the editorship 
finding himself unequal to the stern duty of rejectitt 
contributions, the daily task of blighting the hopes @ 
wounding the feelings of the large and_ strugglilg 
multitude who cannot succeed in literature. This “cymt 
declared that to say “no” often cost him a momings 
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and resolving to devote himself exclusively to the pro- 


duction of his own. . 
During his editorship he removed to his final home, a 


large and dilapidated house in Kensington, which he en- 


tirely rebuilt. His death took place suddenly, in the 
Christmas of 1863, at the very time when the current 


number of the “ Cornhill” held the announcement of a | 
| Reid (a now nearly forgotten historian, and a female 


new serial story by him, to be begun early in the follow- 
ing year. He was buried on the 30th of December, in 
Kensal Green Cemetery, being followed to the grave by 
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men and women; and they exerted this faculty in very 
much the same way. What Thackeray said of Fielding, 
long before his own fame had begun, might be taken for 
a description of himself—“In the blandest, easiest, and 


| most good-humoured way in the world, Henry Fielding 
| makes a number of men and women on so many sheets 


of paper, not only more amusing than Ralph or Miss 


artist mentioned in Smollet’s ‘ History, among eminent 


| persons of the reign of George II.), but more like flesh 


no less than fifteen hundred persons, among whom were | 


the most eminent representatives of art, science, and 
literature. Dickens, Browning, Trollope, and Millais 
were conspicuous in the mournful multitude; and it is 


said that many eyes were turned upon the first-named of | 
| means at its command than in poetry, though in poetry 


these as he stood by the grave of his great brother, 
whom none could foresee that he was so soon and so 
suddenly to follow. The coffin bore the simple inscrip- 
tion: “William Makepeace Thackeray, died 24th De- 
cember, 1863, aged 52 years.” 

The world which Thackeray represented in his writings 
has passed, or is passing, away as swiftly and surely as 
the generation of which it was the world. In fact, he 
saw almost the last of what he himself delighted to call 
“the grand old world” of the eighteenth century—the 
age in which, to use another of his comprehensive 
phrases, ‘a gentleman was a gentleman,” surrounded by 
the visible tokens of rank, acknowledged and unques- 





tioned by all. This was the world into which he delighted | 
to cast himself, and in which some of his greatest works | 


have place. It survived in his own day in England— 
the shadow, truly of its former self ; yet it was with this 
shadow even that, his business lay, and it was this shadow 
which was vanis hing while he wrote. “Vanity Fair,” 
and even “The Newcomes,” are felt now to be the de- 
scription of a nearly-vanished world. His business as a 
writer was not with the people, properly so-called, as 


| prose fiction—description of persons. 


that of Dickens was, but with the various classes which | 


make np what is called society—and the aspects of | 


society are far more changeable than the ways of the 
people. Hence, his satire is less intense and bitter than 


that of Dickens, being roused more by the foibles of | 


classes than by the discrepancies of human life. He is 


far less tragic, and never indulges in the unrestrained 


pathos which comes from the oversetting of a sensitive 
nature brought into contact with painful facts. 
pathos is soft and t ender, and not the less so for being 
free from all trace of sentimentality. He was far too 
great aman to be a sentimentalist. His writings bear 
the stamp of a mighty nature, genially at play, or deter- 


But his | 


mined to enjoy itself in its work, allowing no considera- | 


tion of miserable things to interfere too much with his 
own comfort or that of his reader. 

His grasp of character was enormous; as a dramatic 
Creator he stands at the head of all writers who have used 
Prose fiction. His greatest predecessor in this respect 
among English writers of novels was Fielding; and 
ielding was certainly his own favourite author. In 
strength of temperament, ease of manner, way of de- 


veloping character, they greatly resembled one another. 


d the greatest of gifts—the power of making | 


and blood and more alive than they.” 

This power of making men and women has, on the 
whole, been more frequently displayed in prose fiction 
than by any other medium. And it may, perhaps, be 
said that in prose fiction it has a wider range, and more 


its earliest manifestations were made, and in many 
minds it has come to be regarded as essentially connec- 
ted with poetry, and, through Shakespeare, with the 
dramatic form of poetry. But, in fact, this power of 
making men and women has no necessary connection 
even with dramatic poetry. The earliest exhibitions of it 
have been always in epic or narrative, not dramatic 
poetry: as in Homer or Chaucer. The drama can get 
on very well with character-types, réles individualized 
not so much by the poet as by the actors; so much is 
this the case that Shakespeare is the only dramatist 
who has shown the power of individual creation as a 
predominant quality. And it is remarkable that he does 
this by indirectly adopting one of the chief resources of 
A writer of prose 
fiction constantly describes his own personages, Shakes- 
peare could not do this directly; but he constantly 
makes his personages describe one another—a method, 
it is important to remark, which was almost unknown to 
his contemporary dramatists, and his use of which is one 
of the proofs of his superiority. 

Asa maker of men and women Thackeray stands 
far above his great rival, Dickens. Not so when it comes 
to inventing types of character. No writer has invented 
so many types of character, which have taken hold of 
the national imagination, as Dickens. Many of them, 
so far from being individualised creations, are the 
wildest caricatures ; but they are not the less typical 
for that. Dickens by no means belonged to the same 
class of writers with Fielding or Thackeray. He was 
far more of a poet than such men, far more excitable, 
more ofa player upon language. His sympathies were 
more those of an artist : the sympathies of Thackeray or 
Fielding more those of a man. Most of Dickens’ 
characters, as it was acutely remarked by the “Saturday 
Review,” exist almost wholly in their own speeches ; that 
is to say, the hint of their character being given by the 
writer, the reader carries this out into what they say ; 
just as the spectator at the play has the dress and look 
of the actor to help the meaning of the dialogue. This 
sort of work is very different from that creative powe 
which can set a living being to act or not act, to speak 
or not speak, and that by dint of its own proper nature 
always. Yet to be such a master of typical character 
as was Dickens, is even a rarer gift than the creative 
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power; and for one of the persons of Fielding or 
Thackeray that is extensively known, twenty of the 
types of Dickens might be named that have taken 
irresistible hold of the people. It is only in the greatest 
of all men that the two powers are combined in perfection. 

















Thackeray touched the very core of that society which 
he chose to handle. He called it, in the title of his first 
great work, “ Vanity Fair.” Pleasure and ambition are 
the evils which beset society, and turn the lives of its 
members into a true Vanity Fair. His works are crowded 
with characters who waste high powers through want of 
high purpose, and are, at the same time, unconscious or 
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careless of the waste. Such are Becky Sharp, Ethe 
Newcome, during part of her existence, Arthur Pendep. 
nis, George Sedley. Again, there are those whom pog. 
tion gives to reign, though nature has made them unft: 
whorevel inthe life of thetown, and, ingreat measure, make 
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society what it is. Such is the stupid, unscrupulous te 
less, yet high-spirited Rawdon Crawley. These, and 
like of them, are admirably contrasted with the noble 
persons who redeem society by aiming at duty 
pleasure or ambition—persons not cleverer than 
rest, but simply better. The delineation of such cle 
resolute, and good men was Thackeray’s delight. Co 
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Esmond, Captain Dobbin, George Warrington, of the 
“Virginians,” how distinct they are, yet how like one 
another! Another group of characters is that of which 

r Clive Newcome is the finest instance. Theirs was 
the noble nature, the temperament which is almost genius, 











awe 


wane, indeed, to lack only serenity and steadfastness 
0 be actually genius. And these, again, are excellently 
a with genius itself : genius which lacks nothing 
ofth, | its purposes, asin “ J. J.,” the sweet dreamer 
di yey lodging-house, who becomes the successful 

mber of the steps of the temple of art and fame. 
us we attempt to arrange the creations of the 











imagination of Thackeray in exhibiting a picture of 
society. But the individuality of his characters is so 
great as to defy classification, and to veil his intention of 
exhibiting any such picture. It rose beneath his hand 
as part of the truth; but we may question whether the 





oe 


design of being a moral teacher was uppermost with 
him. And we cannot classify his greatest creation, 
Colonel Newcome; we cannot classify his sweet Amelia, 
his lovely Laura; and we feel it a sort of injustice to 
any of his persons to try to classify them. They rise 
beyond us in their strong individuality, even as living 
men and women, who may mix with society, be 





something beyon 
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spoiled, thwarted, or enthralled by it, and yet have 
d all change, uncommunicable, un- 


traceable, which is themselves. 
With regard to the carrying on of his stories, 
Thackeray was peculiar. Of plot there 1s, generally, 
scarce anything. A simple downsetting or uplifting is 
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Thackeray does not end all with his story ; things ay 
still going on when he leaves them. In all this he wy 
unlike Fielding. There is no such growing complic. 
tion and long and victorious solution in any of his works 
as there isin Tom Jones. Yet no one can read him 
without feeling that his constructive power was equalty 
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his usual catastrophe ; so simple that it often seems as if | 
some of the incidents in the course of the story would | 
have served equally for the catastrophe. His way was | 
to get a great number of people on the scene, and then 
let them work out their destinies pretty much at hap- 
hazard, or what looked like it. But nothing more than 
this shows his greatness ; in nothing was he more true to 
life. Catastrophes are rare in life ; incidents numerous. 


his other gifts. The construction of an elaborate pl 

was, inhis judgment, too great a departure from 

realities of life, which it was his first purpose to ¢ 
In fine, to have relied on nature more than 


| strength more than on effort, on simplicity rather 


on exaggeration, on pathos but not on sentimentality, 
gives to Thackeray his own greatness, and to his 
their noble value. 
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THE MARCH OF CIVILISATION. 
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T the commencement of this horrible war between 
France and Prussia we heard more than enough 
about the progress of civilisation and modern enlighten- 
ment, as exemplified in the wonderful success of the 
Prussian arms. It was a pleasant fiction, by which 
aggression was thus spoken of under the courteous 
euphemism of civilisation. Let us think what is really 
meant by this enlightened civilisation, which so many of 
our English journals charmed their readers into the belief 
that poor harmless Prussia and innocent, child-like Count 
Bismarck were carrying into the heart of France, to the 
discomfiture of an ambitious Emperor, and the liberali- 
sation of an oppressed and demoralised people. Is 
there anyone who can doubt that Prussia’s aim is to 
resuscitate the German empire as in the days of Charles 
V,, to effect which France must needs be reduced to 
the condition of a second-rate power in Europe? Eng- 
land, having reduced herself to this secondary condition, 
may be let alone for the present. Meanwhile, Prussian 
civilisation marches on—the cruel, desolating, merciless 
mockery of civilisation. Long ago its benign influences 
were felt by Denmark and Austria ; and more recently 
its course has been marked by the crushed battlements 
of Metz, and Strasburg, and Sedan, and by the ruins 
ofa hundred towns and villages of less account. And 
now Paris, beautiful Paris, queen of European cities, 
with its countless treasures of literature and science and 
vertu, its libraries, and museums, and galleries of art, 
is marked out for ruthless destruction before the same 
deluge of civilisation and enlightened progress. And 
this triumph of civilisation it is contemplated to bring 
about by the infliction of starvation and carnage, and 
various agonies of mind and body, to hundreds and 
thousands of fellow men and fellow Christians. And all 
this is to be done in obedience to the will of Providence 
~—the wrath of man working out the righteousness of 
God. Such is the Prussian code of Christian morals, 
But is there not something rotten in this horrible policy, 
by which the butchery of Christian men, and the whole- 
sale destruction of works of art and other property, are 
considered fitting agencies for the promotion of the 
civilisation of modern Europe ? 

Yet Paris must fall—Prussian policy has decreed it— 
Prussian oracles have declared it. The invading hosts 
have long encompassed her fair battlements. It is im- 
possible to know whether to write “ Carthago delenda 
est,” or “deleta est.” Paris even now may be extinct! 
_ But what of the rest of France? What have Prus- 
sian oracles declared about the provinces ? The oracular 
Tesponses are, according to precedent, ambiguous. 
Prussian policy is doubtful, or, perhaps intentionally, 
deceptive. Still, on, on roll the invading forces, here 
im the north, to the ancient battle-fields of England's 
glgry. The German hosts are fast spreading their 
banners over a territory far more interesting to us in 
England, fuller of historical monuments and suggestive 
landmarks than even Paris itself. Poor Joan of Arc 
seems likely to be aroused from her fiery sepulchre at 


Rouen, to suffer another death in the destruction of her | 
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people ; since that ancient Roman city itself, the centre 
of Rollo’s conquests and the seat of Norman rule, at 
once the metropolis of the Neustrian churches and the 
parent and model of our own Anglo-Norman Church, 
is now occupied by the ruthless pioneers of civilisa- 
tion. Still, on, on they roll—those terrible bands of 
invaders—towards Crecy and Agincourt, threatening to 
eclipse those splendid victories won there by England's 
sturdy archers, if not before 

‘‘ That villainous saltpetre had been digg’d 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth,”’ 

yct certainly before “vile guns” had become a necessity 
in warfare ; and when the result of a pitched battle or 
a siege depended more upon personal prowess and mili- 
tary skill than upon the fashion of a rifled gun. 

Next, in Count Bismarck’s calculation, we suppose, on, 
on they roll to the walls of Calais, to sweep away the 
barbarous relics of its old English character and asso- 
ciations, its streets and families of English name and 
origination, and to blot out the many romantic stories 
from Queen Philippa to the “ field of the cloth of gold,” 
by an overwhelming deluge of Prussian conquest and 
civilisation. For Prussian conquest is always civilised, 
and its progress directed by enlightened Christian prin- 
ciples. Then, what of Dieppe, Boulogne, and Havre? 
How are they affected by the cogitations of the Prussian 
mind ? and what about the sites of the old Norman 
castles and fortresses on the other side of the Seine ; 
the battle-field of a hundred victories, the scenes of 
triumph or of shame to countless knights and barons of 
the olden times? Again, what about the churches, of 
innumerable monasteries, some of them remaining for the 
pious devotions of the Norman peasantry, some only to 
be found in the “Neustria pia,” or “Ordericus Vitalis,” or 
in more recondite Anglo-Norman chronicles ? IsGerman 
civilisation to dim the lustre of the De Montforts and 
Fitz-Heimons, the Grandmesnils and the Osborns, the 
Montgomeries and Bigots? And are the warrior-bishops, 
Geoffrey de Mowbray, Odo of Bayeux, and their fellows, 
to be blotted out of the Norman annals by this march 
of civilisation and philosophy? Here, on the Risle, was 
a castle of the Montforts; here, the abbey of Cormeilles 
covers the bones of William Fitz-Osborn, its founder. 
Here, again, Baldric de Bourgeuil wrote his history of 
the first crusades in his little Breton monastery at the 
mouth of the Risle; where also Herluin de Conteville, 
Bishop Odo’s father, had a barony; the same Herluin, 
apparently,* who took a principal part in consigning 
William the Conqueror's corpse to its resting-place in S. 
Stephen’s at Caen. Already the cathedral of Rouen 
and the magnificent S. Quen, are in danger froin the 
Prussian guns. Soon the spirits of the ancient church- 
men at Caen, Bayeux, Contances, and Avranches, may 
be disturbed by the violation of their shrines ; whilst 
the ghosts of poor old Wace, and Gaimar, and Benoit 
de Sainte-More, may be disquieted by the songs of 
modern German minstrels, celebrating the triumphs of 














* « Enfin arriva Herluin de Conteville, qui prit soin de la pompe 
funeébre.”’ To which is added, in a note :—‘‘ Cet Herluin avoit 
épousé Arleitte, mere de Guillaume.”’ —Nouvelle Histoire de 
Normandie, a Paris, 1815, Pp. 373- 
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militant civilisation over their graves. Ye Norman 
descendants of these mighty dead, have ye no prowess 
to roll back this huge Juggernaut of Prussian civilisation? 
Or must the conquest of the conqueror be left, after all, 
to the moral influence of unarmed neutrality? Must we 
rely on the oil-upon-water mediation of that “unsus- 
pected” European power, whose sheer “ harmlessness ” 
marks her out as the appropriate object of general con- 
fidence ; whose aid is courted in every quarrel, and under 
whose leadership the neutrals of Europe must desire to 
move. In a word,must we rely for peace upontemporising 
England’s moral empire, founded upon the confidence of 
nations ? Alas! Prince Gortschakoff has scattered to 
the winds this zgnzs fatuus of England’s mora/ influence, 
as a pacificator among the nations. And not only is 
this brilliant theory of pacification proved to be a delu- 
sion, but the bright “streak of silver sea,” also, seems 
likely to be but a poor protection against any future 
invasion of our defenceless shores. Might it not have 
been as well, if we had been in a condition, not only to 
send a fleet in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea, but 
at the same time to relieve Paris, and (if need be) to cut 
off the communication between Paris and Berlin? This, 
we apprehend, would be the speediest and most effica- 
cious course to adopt for bringing about the pacification 
and the civilisation of Europe. 





—__—_——_—_. 


LETTERS FROM FRANCE.—No. I. 
METZ. 
WE arrived at this place about mid-day, after a very 
quick journey by way of Luxemburg. The town 
was in the occupation of the Germans; but, were it not for 
the presence of these soldiers, there seemed, at first sight, 


scarcely any signs of the disaster that had so recently | 


befallen it. It was dirtier than usual, that was all; and 


this must have been owing as much to the heavy rain | 


that was falling, as to the tramp of multitudinous feet. Oh 
how it did rain! Pitter-patter on the pavement; drip- 
drop from the roofs of the houses, with a running accom- 
paniment of not very silvery music from the rush of 
waters in the ditch. But, rain or not, we have come here 
for the sake of gathering information ; our time is short, 
and our object must be accomplished. We, therefore, 
presented our papers; and, after some little trouble, gained 
the necessary permission to visit the various objects of 
interest in and around the town. For some reason or 
other, at this particular time, the citadel was closed to 
inspection, and only two of the forts were allowed to be 
visited. 

If this were a time of peace there would be plenty of 
interest in the streets ; strange old houses, towering over 
the river ; quaint old gables, presenting points of pictu- 


resque beauty ; the market square, over against which is | 


the Esplanade, prettily laid out with flower-beds and 


avenues ; and, to crown all, at the end of the square, the | 


statue of Marshal Ney looking as grim and valiant as 
though he were bidding France to be of good cheer and 
hurl defiance at her foes. These things at any other 
time would have absorbed our interest. But now every- 
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| thing must give place to the stern realities that meet ys 
| everywhere. There, in the Place Napoleon, so quiet and 
pretty in times of peace, a group of French soldiers are 
| forming, not for parade, but that they may be marched 
off as prisoners to a foreign land. “ How is this?” we 
enquire from a bystander, “have not all the prisoners 
left?” “No,” is the reply, “there are still about twenty. 
thousand of* them here.” Well, we had read in ap 
English paper some days ago that they were all gone 
but surely there are still plenty to be seen. And what 
motley groups of dirty, ragged, wet, and disconsolate 
looking fellows. One could not help contrasting their 
appearance with what it must have been during the latter 
days of July, when, under the walls of Metz, their pretty 
white tents gleamed in the sunshine, and their flashing 
bayonets, and bright red trousers lent colour and variety 
tothe scene. TZelle est Ja guerre; that was the glory 
and brightness ; this one part, and that not the worst of 
the stern reality. Some of these poor fellows had fought 
hard at Gravelotte while their comrades fell thick and 
fast around them; during the last gloomy days of 
October they had starved in the camp, but yet this was 
| not the worst. Not worse those soldiers whose dead 
| bodies had been left upon the heights; but much worse 
they who had been, and are even now, suffering in the 
| military hospitals. 
| In and around Metzare immense numbers of sick and 
| wounded French soldiers, too ill to be removed, many of 
| them so ill that they will never see a German fortress, 
_ nor return to their own homes in fair and sunny France 
| The sufferings of these wounded men have been, and 
| still are, fearful beyond all comparison or thought. Lack 
of sufficient attention, want of sufficient nourishment, 
| cold, wet, privation, neglect, and bodily suffering makea 
| fearful tale of human woe. The poor fellows die at the 
rate of about a hundred per diem, the wonder is that any 
of them manage to live at all. 
During the blockade the French were encamped 
| chiefly in and about the villages of Grigny and Borney, 
with their outposts at Bevoye and Magny, and on the 
| other side of the Moselle at Moulins-les-Metz. All these 
| villages are more or less burnt, one of them, the last 
mentioned, being completely destroyed. There must 
have been many discomforts, for the ground, which 
now like a sea of mud, was for the greater part of the 
| time damp and wet ; and, as we now know, the food was 
anything but plentiful, or of the best quality. Ther 
| has been much fruitless speculation about the causts 
which led to the capitulation of so mighty an army. 
| Much of this might have been saved if the one fact that 
| men cannot live without food had been remembered. 
There are, at the present time, many of the citizens of 
| Metz loud in their cries of “ trahison” who, after all, at 
the real traitors, for they tried as much as possible 
stir up a spirit of disaffection in the army, and hid the 
| food that should have been contributed to its support. 
But why was Metz invested at all? This isa questio 
which has been often repeated during the campaign, 
| which seems very difficult to answer. We give # 
| answer, for the strict truth of which, of course, we @ 
| not vouch, but the substance of which was given us by 
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several French officers. Duringthe days thatelapsed after 
the first great disasters of Spicherenand Weerththere were 
divided councils among the chief officers of the Emperor’s 
staff. They found that their own resources had beenvery 
much over-estimated, while they had even more seriously 
underestimated the strength of their enemies. Then 
came the questions, What mustbe done to remedy 
these disasters? How can we gather together the 
scattered fragments of our army so as to unite them for 
one great effort? Some thought that the passes of the 
Vosges ought to be defended ; but this was then too 
late, forthe German army had already passed through 
the undefended defiles ; and overrun the valleys. Others 
counselled that a stand should be made under the walls 
of Metz, while others thought that it would be best to 
sally forth, meet the enemy in the plain, and assume the 
offensive. But the proposition meeting with most 
favour was that they should retreat upon Verdun and 
Chalons, and this was finally adopted. In the mean- 
time Marshal Bazaine was appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the army. 

Now came a question of very great importance. What 
was to be done with the fortress of Metz? It had 
always been reputed a very strong one, but, in the 
opinion of military engineers, was not sufficiently strong 
to withstand the range of modern artillery. A few 
years ago works were commenced with a view to remedy 
this defect ; however, they had been carried on listlessly, 
as such works generally are, and the declaration of war 
found them still unfinished. In view of this circum- 
stance it was resolved that Bazaine should retreat with 
the main body of the army, and that several army corps 
should remain around Metz, to keep off the besiegers, 
until the works were finished. It was calculated that 
this would occupy three or four weeks, and by that time 
an army could be made sufficiently formidable to march 
to their relief. It was too late. The Germans had 
already taken possession of their line of retreat, and the 
French discovered in those three fatal days of Vionville, 
Mars la Tour, and Gravelotte, how impossible a task it 
was. It might truly have been done even after the 18th 
had the organisation and intendance of the French been 
anything like perfect. But, at the end of the day of 
Gravelotte, Bazaine found that his men were without 
ammunition, and there was nothing left but to retreat 
under the walls of Metz. There was still hope, com- 
munication was yet open, and a plan was resolved upon, 
by which, acting in concert with another army, the 
Prussians should be annihilated and the siege raised. 
It was arranged that this army should arrive at the 
tear of the Prussians investing the place on or about the 
jist of August. Every one knows how, with a valour 
worthy of freedom, the army of Bazaine fought upon 
that day, and how they were driven back crushed and 
bleeding, while the army they were expecting to come 
lo their relief was itself caught in a trap from whence 
there was no escape. 

After this there was no really serious attempt to 
telease themselves. And, in fact, such an effort would 
have been madness ; for if they had burst through the 
belt of armed men that encircled them, there would have 
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been nothing but starvation and misery before them. 
The further history of the blockade is familiar to most 
newspaper readers; everyone knows how Bazaine was 
drawn into negotiations with the wily and astute 
Bismark, only to meet with disappointments and earn 
for himself suspicion and distrust. Then came the 
capitulation. There is very much misconception about 
the number of men who laid down their arms. The 
Germans claim to have taken prisoners about 173,000 
men. Most people seem to have the idea that the 
greater proportion of these were men capable of bearing 
arms, and newspaper correspondents have done much to 
foster this idea. But the truth is that Bazaine had 
under his command considerably less than 70,000 efficient 
men. 

Such is the information gathered on the spot from 
French officers, and from various other sources. We lay 
it before our readers, not as vouching for its perfect 
veracity, but as presenting one important side of the 
question. 

On Sunday we went to Mass at the Cathedral. 
There was not much of the pomp and splendour usually 
associated with this service, but there was a quiet spirit 
of devotion that it did one good to witness. And what 
a sermon we listened to, so touching and pathetic, full 
of wise and moderate council to both conquerors and 
v.ctims, expressed in such loving, gentle words that their 
cadence lingers still, like a sweet dream of peace amid 
trouble and confusion. There were many Prussian 
soldiers present, some slightly wounded Frenchmen, and, 
of course, a great number of the citizens. After the service 
we had the opportunity of conversing with several of the 
prisoners, and spoke to them about theirtreatment. They 
said they had not much to complain about—in a tone 
that showed how much they were afraid to complain— 
but the Germans were not very gentle masters. 

We rode out to Gravelotte, and found the way still 
strewn with the d@dris of war. On either side of us, 
after we had passed the plateau of St. Hubert, the way- 
side was marked here and there with wooden crosses— 
sad tokens of a soldier's grave. All around lay pieces of 
clothing, broken chassepots, knapsacks, and cooking 
utensils. Rubbish of one kind or other everywhere. In 
some places could still be seen particles of dead horses, 
and even fragments of human flesh. The taint of decom- 
posing flesh was unmistakeably clear, one could not 
help thinking that in the hot days of next summer 
pestilence will reap a full harvest here. The roads were 
broken and deeply rutted with the wheels of heavy 
artillery ; the fields were absolutely ploughed in some 
places by the same means; while in other places they 
seemed almost irremediably trampled down beneath the 
hoofs of horses. The smal! mounds everywhere visible 
reminded us forcibly of Byron’s powerful lines, 





“ Rider and horse—friend, foe—in one red burial blent !” 


In some places the earth had prematurely given up 
its dead, and the hands and feet of its victims were 
visible above the thin covering of soil that had hastily 
been thrown over the corpses. 

From the heights of Gravelotte we gazed around with 
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wonder at the scene unfolded to our view. What a 
beautiful country! What a rich succession of hill and 
dale! How gorgeous it must be in summer when all the 
hills are covered with verdure, and the valleys stand 
thick with ripening corn. Now, alas! how desolate! 
Scarcely a blade of grass to be seen, the valleys like a 
sea of mud ; the hills, stripped of verdure, stand out bleak 
and barren. And there are worse sights than these, for 
all around may be seen the blackened ruins of villages, 
homes made desolate by the avenging hand of the 
destroyer. 

If this be war, let us ever pray that our happily re- 
mote position, and the good Providence of God, may 
always prove our sufficient safeguard and defence. 





— =" 
THE NATURE OF THE ANCIENT FAMILY. 
[F we would comprehend the nature of the ancient 

family aright, it is of the utmost importance to 
remember that it was essentially different from what is 
understood by our term family. In the one the con- 


necting link of the several members is birth, kinship ; in 
the other it was chiefly a deep sense of religious duties 


due to departed ancestors, a sacred obligation to per- | 


petuate the family, by which alone these duties could be 
performed. 


Such being one of the fundamental distinctions | 


between the two, it follows that a closer examination 
will reveal great dissimilarity in their development, in 
the position of their individual members, in the admin- 
istration of property and of judicial power, as well as in 
questions of morals and of religion. 


of the ancient family in its twofold aspect, religious and 
moral. 

The religion which it practised was simply a domestic 
worship that made no appeals for the universal ameliora- 


tion of mankind at large, nor even for the prosperity of | 


a wide class of co-religionists. Before the separation of 
the Indo-European stocks the worship was doubtless 
that of ancestors. From this successive apotheosis of 
the family’s progenitors, who, in their second stage of 
existence, were no less present among their posterity 
than before their death, and from the adoration which 


was paid them as deities, there was an uninterrupted | 


communication between the living and the dead. 
Sacrifices were offered at their tombs; they were 
supposed to partake of the food and libations, and even 
to be dependent upon the due performance of the 
requisite rites by their lineal descendants, or the adopted 
representative of the family, for peace and happiness in 
the world of spirits. If, then, the head of the family 
performed the due sacrifices, and sang the traditional 
hymns, he and his were guarded by the manes of his 
forefathers; but if, on the other hand, they were 
neglected, guilt of the most dire consequence was 
incurred, and the aggrieved spirits, instead of being 
beneficent, were transformed into bitter avengers of the 


omission. 
The head of the family was its high priest and hiero- 
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For the sake of | 
clearness, then, it will be well to investigate the nature | 
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phant. He'acknowledged no priestly supremacy aboy 
his own, but in his own person was the absolute dis. 
poser of the lives and persons of all under his jurisdiction 
Besides, he was*the mediator between the living and the 
dead, the trustee of the property, as well as the sole 
judge of the members of the family. He could give ip 
marriage, or drive any member out of the family com. 
munion, adopt others in certain cases, repudiate his 
wife for barrenness or adultery, and even discard a child 
at its birth, so unrestrained was the Patria Potestas, 

The most marked characteristic of the ancient family 
is a certain combination of exclusiveness and elasticity, 
Each family had its own tutelary gods, and preserved 
its own ceremonies with the closest secrecy. No stranger 
was admitted into a participation of the rites, nor, when 
they were being celebrated, was he allowed to approach 
the foxog wherein the hearth was placed. From this 
mysterious concealment the deities were called Beoi pio, 
Dei Penates. This is one side of its exclusive spirit; 
there is yet another of equal consequence for a compre. 
hension of its working. It will be touched upon in 
referring to the laws of succession and testation. But, 
to revert to the other characteristic : Since these deified 
ancestors stood in need of constant oblations and solemn 
services which could be maintained only by their repre- 
| sentatives on earth, and since, further, the family was 
liable to disappear on account of its rigid spirit, it was 
necessary to introduce some means by which it might 
| be perpetuated without any modification of its leading 
principles. This was attained by permitting adoption 
where there was no male heir; an expedient common to 
| the majority of ancient races. By a legal fiction, the 
adopted son was received into the family as an actual 
son, and thereby served to keep it from extinction as 
| well as to continue the ancestral worship. On adoption 
| he conformed to the law which denied to any one the 
right of worshipping at more than one hearth. 

Another question of considerable interest is that oi 
the conditions of the tenure of property. In the earliest 
ages private property, property in the possession of a 
single individual, did not exist. We find in India that 
certain village communities were joint proprietors of the 
lands, which were managed by agnates. As late even 
as historic times the gentes and fratres held property in 
common. The family lot was inalienable and indivisible, 
but its use, as well as that of the wife’s dowry, &c., was 
permitted to the father or head. The inferior members 
of the cult had no existence beyond its pale. The 
father was the sole representative. His power, it has 
been said before, was almost unlimited, yet his religious 
belief would be a sure palliative against its too rigorous 
exercise. 

The right of succession remains still to be considered. 
This right is in harmony with the common belief in the 
necessity of perpetuating the agnatic branch of the 
family. The son succeeded to the father’s position. The 
male always excluded the female in cases of inheritance, 
although the latter were nearer of kin. For instanct, 
the male in the collateral line superseded the claims 
a female in the direct line. If the deceased left an only 
| daughter the estate passed over to the next male agnatt 
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who was not unfrequently obliged to marry his female 
relative. But if she was already married it frequently 
happenedsthat she had to leave her husband in order 
that she might be joined to the male agnate. Females 
themselves might demand to be married to the male 
agfiate, or, at least, claim a dower. If a man at his 
death left an only daughter, she was allowed to marry 
into another family on condition that her husband was 
considered as the son of her father. Here also it is 
manifest that ancient rights, or at least those of many 
archaic races, were more dependent upon the bond of 
religion than upon that of birth. The right of testation 
was at variance with the principles from which sprang 
these conceptions of the right of property and of 
succession. 

This is but a brief outline of the ancient family, and 
necessarily leaves untold many important details. For 
the rest it must suffice to notice, still more briefly, some 
of the chief effects which such a state of society had 
upon its members, and upon their religious and moral 
feelings. These effects, like everything human, were 
made up of mingled good and evil. Among those of a 
beneficial tendency the most striking appear to be the 
reverence paid to religion, the strict observance of mono- 
gamy, the discouragement of adultery and of divorce—for 
which no just cause could be assigned—the inculcation 
of strong feelings of attachment for hearth and home, 
and the elevation of woman to a higher sphere than she 
occupied in succeeding and more cultivated times, as, for 
instance, in that of Pericles. These, undoubtedly, were 
great benefits. Now let us turn to the other side, and it 
will be evident that its worst features were produced by 
a narrow, and, as it seems in our day, selfish conception 
of the Deity. Each cult had its ancestral gods, who 
were interested in none but their own posterity and those 
whom it had adopted. Hence, there existed no broad 
feelings of love towards universal man. There was, like- 
wise, a want of individuality in its members, the family 
itself taking the place of the individual. The whole 
system was narrow ; and though, as in the case of Rome, 
it proved itself capable of developing’ the principles of 
patriotism to their utmost extent, and of imparting to 
the State a solidity and concentrated strength never 
surpassed, it failed; and such a system must, by its very 
nature, ever fail to be the means of evoking thdése latent 
powers of man which give his mind wings to soar, Ariel- 
like, through the expanse of nature, and return laden 
with the stores that invest nations with their most sub- 
stantial glory. 
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Iona. By the Duke of Argyll. London: Strahan and Co. 

In this very unpretending little volume, on the back of which 
some of His Grace’s countryfolk may be shocked to discover a 
small cross, the Duke of Argyll gives a pleasant account of that 
most interesting island, Iona. The writer begins with a short 
contrast drawn between Staffa and Iona, and shows why the 
former island is, and probably always will be, the more popular 
Spot of the two to visit. He is somewhat harsh on Count 
Montalembert, whom he accuses of having “an indiscriminate 





admiration of medizeval superstitions,” though, later on.in the 
book, he says that “ Montalembert repeats all his narratives 
without letting us clearly understand whether he accepts all, or 
only some ; or whether he narrates them simply as part of the 
belief of the times—as such, and as nothing more.” On the 
latter supposition, it seems the reverse of just to accuse one of 
the most candid, most diligent, and most able of modern 
writers of an “indiscriminate belief in superstitions.” On the 
other hand, he allows that Montalembert is right in boasting 
that in Columba’s life we have proof of the practice of auricular 
confession, and of sundry doctrines to which a much later date 
is usually assigned. In speaking of the narratives of Adamnan, 
and other similar ones, he says that he does not find it possible 
to explain them all without ascribing much to the effect of de- 
liberate invention. “Adamnan has preserved many particulars 
which assure us that Columba had all those physical character- 
istics which have a powerful influence among rude nations. He 
was of great stature ; he had a splendid voice. It could be 
heard at extraordinary distances, rolling forth the Psalms of 
David, every syllable distinctly uttered. We are told by his 
biographer that his singing, with a very few} of his brethren, of 
the 45th Psalm, made a profound impression on a Pictish king, 
whose priests had attempted to arrest his worship. He had a 
grey eye, which could be soft, but which could also be some- 
thing else. He had brilliant gifts of speech. With ceaseless 
energy he worked at all hours in prayer, or in reading, or in 
writing, or in some other holy labour. He seemed to have 
almost superhuman strength. In vigils and in fasting he was 
equally indefatigable. And, with all these exercises and labours, 
his countenance shone with a holy joy, as if in his heart of 
hearts he was gladdened by the abiding spirit of the Lord.” 
Such was the man whose name has made the island of Iona so 
famous.” Of the place itself we have not space to give a birds’- 
eye view, so to speak, from the writer's description. We must, 
however, find room for a few words concerning one portion of 
the island : “ But at last, far, far down the stream of Time, one 
other distinct and legible page of manuscript has been left. It 
tells no longer of Fire, but of Ice. To the north of the cathe- 
dral, not far off, there lies, half embedded in the soil of Iona, a 
gigantic boulder of the granite which belongs to the opposite side 
of the Sound. It contains more than two hundred tons of 
stone. There is but one agency in nature which can have 
transferred that boulder from the opposite coast, and deposited 
it where it now lies. Two other blocks of nearly equal mass 
lie on the other shore, as if they had been arrested on their way, 
and as if the icy raft on which they took their passage had 
failed to carry them across the ferry. During the Glacial Epoch 
great masses of ice must have descended from the mountains 
of Mull, and, pressing over the low promontory of the Ross 
sent floating icebergs to Iona, and to the opensea.” The little 
book is clearly printed, well got up, and has several engravings. 
Handy Book of Drill. London: Bemrose and Sons. 

This excellent little manual of Company and Battalion 
Drill comprises parts two and three of Field Exercises, arranged 
and printed so as to show at a glance the parts of each move 
ment and the movers in them, together with the Rifle Exercises 
for1870. Thirty-two full page plates are given of the variousmove 
ments and positionsin drill, of battalion marching, and skirmishing 
movements of all kinds. An excellent plate is also given with 
every little section of the rifle marked and explained, which 
would prove invaluable to any new recruit, who had been pre- 
viously entirely ignorant of the parts and use of arifle. It is small 
and compact, with a good leather binding, which will stand the 
constant use required in a book of this kind. We think, as a 
whole, it isdecidedly the best production of the kind we have seen. 
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Original Fables. By Mrs. 
Prosser. London : Religi- 
ous Tract Society. 

We opened this volume 
fearing to find much to con- 
demn in the ambitious a@/- 
tempt of writing fables, still 
nore in the execution; we 
close it with feelings of grati- 
fication with the manner in 





which the work has been 
done. They are original, not 
merely in name, but in exe- 
cution ; and although natu- 
rally they are of different 
degrees of merit, still it is 
not too high praise to say 
that they are all pleasing and 
instructive. We fear that the 
following fable can scarcely | 


be called original, as it is y 


merely an old saying clothed 
in new language; but, as 
will be seen, its new coat is 
by no means a shabby one : 
THE HORSE WAS STOLEN. 

“ The horse will be stolen,” 
cried all the town ; and they 
came together to consult on 
the best means of saving it. 

“T will tell you,” said the 
smith ; “let me put double 
bolts and locks, and a strong 
chain across the door, and 
then he will be safe.” 

“ What an idea !” cried the 
carpenter. “ Of course, your 
only plan is to have wooden 
shutters to the airholes and 
windows, and a strong new 
door.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the 
mason. “Wall him up, and 
feed him from the roof. I'll 
do it ; he'll be safe then.” 

And some took part with 
the mason, and some with 
the carpenter, and some with 
the smith; and they argued 
till they quarrelled, and they 
quarrelled till they fought. In 
the thick of the fight one 
rushed in, exclaiming : 

‘* Sirs, you may save your- 
selves further trouble; the 
gipsies have done it! The 
horse is stolen !” 

How graceful and pretty is 
the following : 

TEST OF FRIENDSHIP, 

“ Who is a friend like me ?” 
said the shadow to the body. 
“Dol not follow you wher- 
ever you go? Sunlight or 
moonlight, I never forsake 
you.” 














“It is true,” said the body ; 
“you are with me in sunlight 
and moonlight ; but where | 
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THE REFLECTION OF A PEACOCK. 
From “ Original Fables.” 








CLINGING TO THE MAINMAST. 


From 


“In the Eastern Seas.” 


ee 
are you when neither sun nor 
moon shines upon me. The 
true friend abides with us jn 
darkness.” 

Considering that the fol. 
lowing is written by a lady, 
ithas a very humorous jn. 
terest at the present time, 
| when “ Crowing Hens” are 
so demonstrative in political 
and other circles. We trust 
our lady friends will not be 
offended at the comparison, 
as, if so, we must blame Mrs, 
Prosser for giving rise to the 
allusion :— 

CROWING HENS; OR, Wo- 
MAN’S RIGHTS. 

“ Why should’nt we crow? 
said the speckled hen. 

“Why not?” said the 
white hen. 

“Why not?” said all the 
hens, as the question went 
round. “We are as clever, 
as strong, as handsome, and 
as good everyway as that 
| domineering old cock ; in my 
| opinion we are superior!” 
| said the speckled hen. 
Rx And in mine,” said the 
| white hen. 

“And in mine,” said all 
the hens, much impressed 
and excited by this new view 
of things. 

So they practised, and 
stretched out their necks, 
stuck their heads on one 
side, all in imitation of the 
old cock; and a very re 
markable noise they made. 

“ Hey-day !” said Drover, 
stopping to listen, as he ran 
through the yard, “my dear 
creatures, what are you at? 
Give up this nonsense ; while 
you keep to clucking you are 
highly respectable—when you 
take to crowing you cant 
think what ridiculous figures 
you cut. Keep to clucking, 
dears, keep to clucking !” 

Our illustrations are good 
| specimens of the engravings 
| —the one by Harrison Weir, 
| the other by Ernest Griset. 
| In the Eastern Seas. A 
| 











Tale for Boys. By W. 
Kingston. London : Nel 
son and Sons. 
We have here another 
| work from the indefatigable 
pen of the author of 90 
many of those books ‘0 
boys which combine infor 
mation and amusement, a 
cording to the very general 
| fashion of the present day. 
| That fashion is a dangel- 
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i 
ous one, and requires care- 
ful watching on the part of | 
al] who can anyway control 
it, lest it should foster a 
taste for amusement every- 
where, and a dislike to any- 
thing serious in study. Study 
cannot be made a mere 
joke of, and science is as 
little at home in a jig as the | 
famous bear over which 
Dr. Johnson moralised so | 
solemnly. At the same time 
we cannot deny but that 
much learning has_ been | 
taken in together with jun- | 
kets, and the teacher who 
laughs is by no means 
necessarily a trifler. Such 
books as this, carefully 
handled, may be of great 
use, and Mr. Kingston seems | 
to us to have used con-| 
siderable judgment in the | 
selection and arrangement 
of his materials. A story 
such as is sure to be full of | 
interest to the readers for 
whose benefit it is presen- 
ted, is made the vehicle of 
much picturesque, and, in 
its degree, valuable infor- 
mation about life in the 
Eastern Archipelago, em- 
bracing full and elaborate 
descriptions of the great 
natural features, the fauna 
and flora, the inhabitants, 
brute and human, and pretty 
nearly everything most wor- 
thy of attention that can be 
any way connected with 
the tale. The author fol- 
lows the adventures by land 
and sea of the crew of 
the “Busserah Merchant” 
through all manner of hair- 
breadth escapes, fights, ex- 
plorations, hunting-expedi- 
lions, and many experiences, 
pleasant and otherwise. At 
the end he takes them safely 
back to England, where he 
leaves them with every pros- 
pect of “living happy ever 
afterwards.” The book has 
hot much pretension to a 
powerful style, but still it is | 
Wnitten in a clear and lively 
manner, The illustrations 
(of which we give several 
specimens,) and the general 
Production, are extremely 
good, and an excellent map 
ofthe regions described is 
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A NEW LIGHT ON THINGS 
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From “In the Eastern Seas,” 
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a happy idea, both as ren- 





% | dering more lucid and im- 
§ | pressive the various inci- 


: 
|dents and tableaux intro- 


nce | duced, and also as likely to 


| | encourage a latent taste for 
a further and more serious 
study of geography. Ifthe 
construction of the story is 
somewhat strained to suit 
the insertion of certain 
episodes and descriptions, 
the sacrifice is small com- 
pared with the gain. On 
the whole, we can charac- 
terise the book as well 
adapted for a present, and 
being sure of a friendly 
reception amongst young 
readers. 
Deborah's Drawer. By ELEa- 
NOR GRACE O'REILLY. 
| London: Bell and Daldy. 
| The author of “ Daisy’s 
Companions” has fairly 
| earned for herself a position 
| amongst the best writers we 
| possess for children. Al- 
| ways simple, graceful, and 
| pleasing, she yet writes 
| tales which possess no little 
| degree of interest, teach 
| many a moral almost un- 


consciously as it were, and, 
whilst being written for chil- 
|dren in childish fashion, 
never descend to the level 
of the nonsensical composi- 
tions which so often pass 
current as “ good books for 
children.” How prettily ex- 
pressed is the following ex- 
tract taken from “ King 
| Elfin’s Sleeping Draught :” 
| “* His Majesty cannotsleep,” 
)said Elfina. “I must mix 
'a soothing draught—some- 
‘thing balmy. Go, Bellina ; 
| fetch me a little first love 
from the mortals. You, 
| Dottina, bring me a child’s 
kiss. Andy Givella, search 
| for some true love. You 
| others collect moonshine 
| with which to mix the in- 
gredients.” But the old 
court-lady went back to bed 
again in her thistle. “Such 
a fuss!” she said. “ His 
majesty has the night mare, 
nothing more! He would 
drink too much dew, and 
he had no less than three 
helps of a roasted wheat, 
grain ; that I saw with my 
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, 


“How I ran away from Home” is the prettiest tale in 

the volume, and entitled to be the general favourite. We are 

enabled to show a scene in this adventure, where the little 
adventurer is robbed of an orange with which he had supplied 
himself, to refresh him in his wanderings to become a general. 

The cover is prettily designed, and we think it will prove a 

wise selection for anyone in search of a present for a childabout 

six years old. 

Public Health : a Popular Introduction to Sanitary Science. By 
WituiaM A. Guy, M.B., F.R.S., &c. London: H. Ren- 
shaw. 1870. 

The title of this little work hardly prepares the reader to 
find that its contents are a series of lectures upon the history 
of epidemics. But we are not going to blame Professor Guy 
for having adopted this method of drawing attention to the 
science of hygiéne, for it possesses many obvious advantages, 
and is far more likely to interest the public than would have 
been the case if he had compiled a merely technical treatise 
upon the subject. As it is, we can recommend the book to the 
historian, the archzeologist, the statistician, and to every mem- 
ber of the medical profession no less than to the general public. 
The author has endeavoured to write the sanitary history of 
England, and has spared no pains to make his work complete 
as well as attractive. From the old chroniclers, and such autho- 
rities as Caius, Bacon, Mompesson, and Nathaniel Hodges, he 
has collected a vast amount of curious information relating to 
the Black Death, Sweating Sickness, and Plague, which suc- 
cessively ravaged our country in the fifteenth and two following 
centuries, and has been able to define the diseases, and 
discuss their rational treatment in a very practical way. 
Later on the type of epidemic disorder underwent a change, and 
the most fatal diseases of the eighteenth century was the jail- 
distemper, the scurvy, and the small-pox. We are not likely 
to forget what we owe to Jenner for his discovery of vaccination, 
but there is some danger of our not remembering that to Cap- 
tain Cook is due the credit of having introduced sanitary re- 
form into our navy, as Howard did into our prisons. Professor 
Guy says little about scarlet-fever, which may be regarded as 
the special epidemic of our own time ; but the stress which he 
lays upon drainage, water supply, ventilation, and such-like 
sanitary measures, leads us to think that in his opinion its con- 
trol belongs more to the region of hygiéne than to that of 
medicine. Let us hope, with him, that “the time is ap- 
proaching when the preventive philanthropy that guided the 
footsteps of Howard will fill the hearts of the people, and the 
policy of prevention become the one rule of action of the 
Legislature.” 

Evening Amusement. London : Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 
1870. 

This elegant little volume is admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose as a children’s book. The plan is simple (though, we 
believe, quite original), and the short tales which it threads 
together are very slight. They are, however, naturally and un- 
affectedly written, and, with many touches of humour, are v ry 
pretty and graceful. For the most part, we are glad to find 
they carefully avoid that over-childishness so often mistaken 
for simplicity in books of the kind, and the good taste and 
good feeling shown throughout will not escape the appreciation 
of young readers, nor be the less welcome in that, where a 
moral is intended, it is left to be observed, but is never ob- 
truded. The illustrations deserve the highest praise ; indeed 
Mr. Paul Konewka’s name is a sufficient guarantee of their ex- 

llence. We give one as a specimen of their style and merit, 
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from which it will be seen that others besides young childrey 
may well be pleased with such novel and skilful productions 
Severe accuracy of outline, combined with the most genial 
humour and playfulness, produce, with apparently simple means 
a truly marvellous effect. _We hope much more of such work 
may come from the same hand. 


The Riviera : Pen and Pencil Sketches from Cannes to Gena, 
By the Dean of CANTERBURY. Bell and Daldy, York 
Street, Covent Garden. 

A real and intelligent love of nature, a careful study of its 
beauties and resources, an artistic rendering of its most striking 
features, either ruggedly beautiful or delicately fair, are among 
the characteristics displayed by the Dean of Canterbury in the 
well-printed, handsomely-bound, and richly-illustrated volume 
he has just published under the above title. It has brought him 
before the public as an accurate and skilful draughtsman ; the 
landscapes selected are chosen by himwitha correct eyeforscenic 
beauty, and some of the smaller woodcuts especially show a not 
inconsiderable amount of artistic feeling. The twelve large 
chromo-lithographs we do not like quite as much. It is possible 
that the water-colour originals may not have been done justice 
to, but they certainly seem to be wanting in power and depth 
of colouring ; a bridge at Loano and some rocks between 
Finale and Poli are the two best. 

We all know that a book of travels is more interesting to 
those who can trace their own footprints on the route trodden 
by the author than to the home-staying reader, who vainly en 
deavours to gather from word-painting any accurate idea ofthe 
distant places whose names sound at once so strange and so 
familiar. The literary merit of the Riviera Sketches lies in the 
fact that the Dean of Canterbury is evidently a passionate 
lover of scenery, and that, not satisfied with the graphic touches 
of his ready pencil, he dwells con amore on the descriptions of 
nature’s shifting beauties, her smiles and her caprices, the wind- 
ing roads and precipitous rocks of the Ponente, its picturesque 
churches and more picturesque ruins, and, with a botanist’ 
minuteness, takes notice of its peculiar vegetation. Indeed, 
the greater part of his pen sketches are given to the soil, very 
few to the inhabitants ; the lovely coast, the southern climate, 
the blending of azure skies with seas of deeper blue, attract his 
fancy and enthral it to the exclusion of other subjects. While 
discoursing on these he is lavish of praise, and sometimes et- 
thusiastic. Buthe author has deep-rooted prejudices, strong 
preconceived gbjections, which he does not care to hide at 
overcome. He started with them, they are part and parcel ol 
histravelling equipage, they accompany him from his outset tohis 
return, and appear even in thepreface of his book. “Only bya 
imperial juggle have Nice and Mentone become vassals 
France,” and “Italy has got rid of the fallacy of a French pro 
tected priest-king,” are sentences which are found at the fis 
page, show a violent and powerful antagonism to the Empire, 
and the Papacy, which wil! not try, because it does not wish 
to be eradicated by observation. Delays in railroad travelling, 
time not kept (of course such things are never heard of out 0 
France), the gambling at Monaco, the ignorance of the Italiass 
along the Riviera, are all, directly or indirectly, attributed t0 the 
“strange man, who, in the presence of God and history, § 
responsible for their continuance.” If the priests exercis¢* 
baneful influence under the protection of “one of the sovereigi’ 
who are blots upon Europe,” a reversionary blame is cast up 
Napoleon III., for does the Pope not owe his existence P 
the weakness of the French Emperor.” 

A rather curious case, of fact versus prejudice, occurs # 
Chapter xxviii. p. 103. The author instances the ignorance 4 
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the inhabitants of Albenga by a short episode. He goes on to 
say that although in Italy laws on national communal schools 
exist, they are, in small towns, totally disregarded by the 
authorities themselves, who, at the instigation of priests, ignore 
education altogether. The reader naturally infers from this 
fact the utter degradation and loss of moral rectitude of the 

ple ; when, strangely enough, with perhaps unconscious im- 
partiality, the writer shows the sense of right developed in no 
common way among the rural population, by familiar and daily 
intercourse with their clergy. A cloak is forgotten, while its 
owner sketches ona cliff; it is found by a peasant, by him at once 
carried to the priest, “asked in church,” traced to the British 
Consul at Genoa, and returned to its owner in Canterbury. 
While strongly advocating the cause of general education, we 
cannot help remarking that more could be done for elevating 
the public standard if churches were really the folds they ought 
tobe, and pastors the watchful shepherds, who, gathering in, 
day and night, the black sheep with the rest, would be with 
their flock in hourly and almost familiar communion. 

We cannot help noticing an interesting account of the pre- 
paration of essences of flowers at Grasse, and the peculiar pro- 
cess for extracting the scent of violets; the chapter about the 
“Roulette at Monaco,” and the “Dial Log ;” but the best 
pages are those given to descriptions of scenery. 

On another point we take the liberty of disagreeing with the 
author of the “‘ Pen and Pencil Sketches.” We donot consider 
that “ the whole spirit of the population of Nice is Italian.” On 
the contrary, we look upon the inhabitants of that province as 
belonging to a different race, and, as arule, a totally disaffected 
one. And, indeed, how could it be otherwise ? From the fifth 
century, when it was colonised by an emigration from Mar- 
seilles, it has not unfrequently formed a portion of France. The 
names of many streets and monuments are French; the Quar- 
tier de la Croix de Marbre is so called from a cross comme- 
morative of the reconciliation between Charles V. and Francis 
L In 1705 Nice surrendered to the Duc de la Feuillade ; 
taken by the Austrians in 1744, it returned to French allegiance 
three years later. It was incorporated with the French Re- 
public in 1792, ceded to Sardinia in 1796, again conquered by 
Austria in 1800, and since 1814 restored to Piedmont, till the 
cession of Nice to Napoleon III. was less a return for services 
rendered, than the consequence of strong naturalaffinity. Inall the 
chequered national careerof Nice it is impossible to traceasingle 
mstance in which she has voluntarily joined -her destinies with 
those of the Southern Italian kingdoms or republics, while, for 
anyone who has inhabited Piedmont before its invasion of the 
Peninsula, it is easy to remember what estrangement existed 
between the military Nice contingent and the other Sardinian 
toops—manners, sympathies, and language being utterly at 
variance, 

Altogether the Dean of Canterbury’s “ Riviera” is a very 

t drawing-room book, combining the attractions of an 
album with those of a traveller’s diary, in a country well worth 
the attention of the painter, the writer, and the botanist. 


Sir Harry Hotspur, of Humblethwaite. 
London : Hurst & Blackett. 
_ Itis not very easy to see why a writer who has so much that 
is pleasing in his style, should adopt for his title one of the 
alliterations which, from their frequency, are becoming grating 
instead of pleasing to the ear. ‘The story—it would be absurd 
‘0 call it the plot—may be told in a very few words. A black- 
guard wishes to marry his cousin, a charming girl, for her 
aa . Her father buys the brute off for £500 a-year, on 
. ch income he marries an actress, who, without being perfect, 
4 thousand times too good for him. The cousin bravely 


By Anthony Trollope. 





struggles, but at length dies broken-hearted. As to incidents, 
there is not a single striking one in the book. But, notwith- 
standing this, in Mr. Trollope’s hands even so slight a tale as 
this becomes one that all will like to read, melancholy though 
its end is. In Mr. Trollope’s novels, the reader has frequently 
put before him conversations between young ladies ; conversations 
that, so far as men can judge of such kinds of dialogue, appear 
marvellously natural. Emily Hotspur’s only confidante seems 
to be her mother, and very touching are the conversations that 
we hear between two women so tender-hearted and so true. 
There are several touches thoroughly characteristic of Mr. 
Trollope in his best moods, but we cannot think that the author 
himself will suppose that his reputation will be increased by the 


publication of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” whether in the pages of 


the serial in which it appeared, or in the single volume before 
us. George Hotspur, the blackguard cousin, when in love with 
Emily Hotspur’s large fortune, lets her know in an indirect way 
that he means to give up that year’s “Goodwood” to please 
her. Of course he goes after all, and not only goes, but after- 
wards tells her that he did not go. When he tells her this, “ she 
raised her eyes to his for a quarter of a second, thanking him 
for his goodness in refraining.” —“ I don’t believe that he is really 
a black sheep at all,” she said to herself that night as she laid 
her head upon her pillow. 

“ After all, the devil fights under great disadvantages, and has 
to carry weights in all his races, which are almost unfair. He 
lies, as a matter of course, believing thoroughly in lies, think- 
ing that it is by lies chiefly that he must make his running 
good ; and yet every lie he tells, after it has been told and 
used, remains as an additional weight to be carried. When 
you have used your lie gracefully and successfully, it is 
hard to bury it and get it well out of sight. It 
crops up here and there against you, requiring more 
lies ; and at last, too often, has to be admitted as a lie, most 
usually so admitted in silence, but still admitted,—to be for- 
given or not, according to the circumstances of the case. The 
most perfect forgiveness is that which is extended to him who 
is known to lie in everything. ‘The man has to be taken, lics 
and all, as a man is taken with a squint, or a hare-lip, or al ad 
temper: He hasan up-hill game to fight, but when once well 
known, he does not fall into the difficulty of being believed. 
George Hotspur’s lie was believed. To our readers it may 
appear to have been most gratuitous, unnecessary, and inexpe- 
dient. The girl would not have quarrelled with him for going to 
the races,—would never have asked anything about it. But 
George knew that he must ‘make his running.’” 

Are not many attachments the greatest of mysteries, not only 
in novels, but in real life? Let us turn to a few words describ- 
ing the girl whose heart was broken by this scoundrel. “ Emily 
Hotspur was a girl whom any father would have trusted ; and 
let the reader understand this of her, that she was one in whom 
intentional deceit was impossible. Neither to her father nor to 
any one could she lie either in word or action. And all these 
lines and points of duty were well known to her, though she 
knew not, and had never asked herself whence the lesson had 
come. Will it be too much to say that they had tormed a part 
of her breeding, and had been given to her with her blood ? ” 

Much though we admire Mr. Trollope’s great powers in the 
art of conceiving natural dialogues, as has been already 
observed, and his easy, flowing styles of description, it must 
be felt by most people as a subject of great regret that an 
author who has done so much better things before, should 
condescend to what is really very little, if at all, better than 
mere bookmaking. Notwithstanding the scattered merits that 
it possesses, all will allow that, had a novice, and not Mr. Trol- 
lope, written this book, he would have shelved himself for ever. 
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RESCUE OF WALTER AND OLIVER FROM THE SAVAGES. 





| but we find him so in the story 
| However, we are glad to say that, 
by the good infl uence of his littl 
daughter’s death he forsakes both 
temptations, and returns toa state 
more appropriate to the condition 
in which he is repres ented in the 
engraving. What has been saidot 
the writing may also be said of the 
illustrations ; some are very fairly 
executed, whilst others, and espe 
cially that facing page 292, are gro 
tesque in the extreme, without 
being intentionally so. Besides 
the tales we have already alluded 
to, there are “ Claude Spenser,’ 
“The Little Blue Coat Boy,’ 
“ Through Life and Beyond,” and 
“Paul Fenton,” it has also nume 
rous illustrations and a pretty covet 


| “ From“ In the Eastern Seas.” (See page 180.) 





Short Stories for Young People. 
By Mrs. F. MaArsHALL WARD. 
London: Bemrose and Son.—We 
cannot altogether compliment Mrs. 
Ward upon the talent displayed in 
these short stories. They vary 
considerably in merit, and some 
are unmistakeably very poor indeed. 
Of these we may specially instance 
“The Vagabond,” and ‘‘Waddles,” 
the former of which is as decidedly 
vulgar as the latter is decidedly 
ridiculous. ‘Gerty Ross” is a very 
decided improvement, and there is 
a touch of reality about it which 
will make it attractive. | We wish 
Mrs. Ward would avoid the habit 
of emphasing strongly where it is 
perfectly unnecessary, as, for in- 
stance, “ and was now a confirmed 
drunkard and gambler.” The two 
words alluded to express fully in 
themselves the intensity of what 
they represent without any addi- 
tional emphasis, which merely has 
the aspect of straining after a bad 
effect. This fault extends through- 
out the volume, and is also followed 
in style of writing. Mrs. Ward is 
particularly fond of working up “‘a 
situation,” and, in children’s books 
especially, this is to be avoided as 
much as possible. Few persons 


The Sea and its Wonders. 3 
Mary and El izapetn Kiri. 
London : Nelson and Sons.—This 
is an excellent volume, used as 4 
preliminary introduction to natunl 
history. We certainly do not at 
mire the spasmodic style of wnting 
which is so closely followed 
throughout, nor do we think that 
it makes the meaning clearer © 
the younger readers for whom, ¥ 
presume, it is specially framed 0 
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would imagine that the staid, prim — ax. ' j ci this style. It has an air of dis 
old gentleman in our illustration “T saw a child—a little girl running. The white sun-hat had blown off, jointed ejaculatory bursts of infor- 
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was both a drunkard and a gambler, | 3n4 her lone flaxen_ curls were flying in disorder around her."—From “ Short | Mation, as if the authors were oly 
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TURTLE COMING TO LAY HER EGGS, 
From“ The Sea and its Wonde rs,” see previous page 





disposed to allow a cer 
tain amountof instruction 
loescape at atime. Still, | 
although we dislike the 
style, we can conscien 
tiously express high praise 
of the mass of informa- | 
tion which is here re- | 
corded, and we think it | 
will be found of immense | 
use In elementary educa- | 
tion. The hackneyed | 
tem “richly illustrated,” 
80 often used merely to | 
‘xpress numbers and not | 
quality of illustration, is | 
here fitly applied ; we | 
might add with truth it 
contains “a picture gal- | 
lery of natural history.” 
€ illustrations which 





accompany this notice ALLIGATORS.—From “‘ The Sea and its Wonders.” See previous fees 
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A PYTHON DEVOURING ITS PREY, 
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represent two interesting 
instances of the variety 
exhibited in the inhabi 
tants of the deep. We 
know of few works of this 
character which equal it 
in value in any sense of 
the word. We would 
| draw special attention to 
| the tasteful design of the 
| cover, by which the title 
|is printed upon speci 
| mens of golden seaweed. 
The same principle that 
makes it so delightful to 
certain persons to hear 
hail and rain when they 
are themselves sheltered, 
may lead children at this 
indoor period to prefer 
reading about “ The Sea 
and its Wonders.” 
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A Rudimentary Manual of Architecture, to which ts appenaea a 
Glossary of Technical Terms. By Tuomas MITCHELL. 
London : Longmans. 1870. 

We have seldom met with a book which we could commend 
with so little reservation as this Rudimentary Manual. It is no 
mere hand-book filled with dry facts or second-hand observa- 
tions, but an admirably written introduction to the study of 
European architecture. It does not profess to deal exhaustively 
with all the later styles of Gothic art, but to put the reader in 
possession of a general knowledge of architectural princ:ples, so 
that he may pursue his study in any direction with good prospect 
of advantage. Mr. Mitchell begins with a brief discussion of 
the rudimentary elements of building—the uprights and their 
connection—and finds in the treatment of the latter the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Greek and Roman styles. In the 
former it became the entablature : in the latter the arch. Each 
result was obtained independently of the other, and there can 
be no question of the superiority of the Roman principle, what- 
ever its origin may have been. Roman architecture declined 
so soon as the attempt was made to engraft upon it the anta- 
gonistic principle of the Greek entablature ; and yet out of its 
very debasement sprang the system which has displayed the 
greatest vitality and most abundant varieties. 

Mr. Mitchell's chapters on the Byzantine and Romanesque 
styles are extremely interesting, and exhibit a thorough grasp 
of the subject, nor can we find fault with the nomenclature 
which he employs for the divisions of English Medizeval archi- 
tecture. Rickman’s clagsification was faulty in principle, and 
would never have been adopted even by its author in the present 
day, when the study of our national architecture has become 
more scientific and minute. What results this study may yet 
produce remain to be seen ; but we may confidently point to 
such works as the Midland Terminus in St. Pancras as sufficient 
proof that Gothic architecture can be adapted to themost modern 
requirements. Here, at any rate, Mr. Scott has been no 
servile copyist of a Medieval example. As a_ text-book for 
advanced classes, or a prize-book for technical schools, we think 
Mr. Mitchell’s Manual well adapted, but on these accounts it 
is not the less interesting to the general reader. 


The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. ‘Three Vols. Aldine 
Edition of the British Poets. London: Bell and Daldy. 

The greater part of this volume is taken up with a life of the 
author, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, a worthy biographer of 
such aman. More than a century and a half has passed since 
Pope’s contemporary, Dennis, stigmatised his poems as “ below 
criticism,” and we have learnt to estimate his creations as the 
abiding work of genius, and not as the ephemeral productions 
which he was often prone to consider them himself, although 
his ambition was at the same time so great. This same 
ambition drew from him such caustic answers to his critics, who 
he thought underrated him, as to give some grounds for the 
erroneous impression that Pope was an irntable and bad- 
tempered man. We think Mr. Dyce’s comparison of Pope 
with Dryden is singularly correct, and here append it: “Pope 
formed his style on that of Dryden. He has less enthusiasm, 
less majesty. less force of thought than his great model, but he 
has more delicacy of feeling, more’ refinement, and more cor- 
rectness. If he never soars to the height which Dryden reached 
when “the full burst of inspiration came,” he never sinks so 
low as his master ofttimes fell. When soothed by the 
exquisitely sweet, but somewhat monotonous, couplets of Pope, 
we occasionally long for the bolder and more varied music of 
Dryden’s lines.” Cowper, in his “Table Talk,” also estimates 
him as a poet, as follows :— 




















‘* But he (his musical finesse was such, 
So nice his ear, so delicate his touch,) 
Made poetry a mere mechanic art ; 
And every warbler has his tune by heart.”’ 


It is interesting to note what a very high opinion Voltaire had 
of Pope, as expressed in a letter addressed to him shortly afte 
his accident in the river near Twickenham.  Alluding to some 
severe cuts upon thg fingers which Pope had received in his 
struggles to escape, he writes: “Is it possible that those fingers 
which have written the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ and the ‘ Criticism’ 
which have dressed Homer so becomingly in an English 
coat, should have been so_ barbarously treated? Lg 
the hand of Dennis or of your poetasters be cut off; yours is 
sacred.” Bishop Atterbury, of Rochester, drew from Pope a 
closer definition of his politics and religion than is generally 
gained from most public men, in a letter which was written in 
answer to the Bishop’s attempt to gain a convert. It iss 
thoroughly characteristic of the man, that we append some brief 
extracts from it :—‘“ Your Lordship had formerly advised me to 
read the best controversies between the churches. Shall I tel 
you a secret? I did so at fourteen years old, for I loved 
reading, and my father had no other books : there was a col 
lection of all that had been written on both sides in the reig 
of King James II. I warmed my head with them, and th 
consequence was that I found myself a Papist and a Protestant 
by turns, according to the last book I read. I am afraid 
most seekers are in the same case, when they stop they arenot 
so properly converted as out-witted.” “Contemplative lifeis 
not only my scene, but it is my habit too. I began my life 
where most people end theirs, with a disrelish of all that the 
world calls ambition. I do not know why it is called so, forte 
me it always seemed to be rather stooping than climbing. wil 
tell you my political and religious sentiments in a few words 
In my politics, I think no further than how to preserve the 
peace of my life in any government under which I live; no 
in my religion, than to preserve the peace of my conscience i 
any church with which I communicate. I hope all churches 
and all governments are so far of God, as they are rightly 
understood, and rightly administered ; and where they are, a 
may be wrong, I leave it to God alone to mend or relom 
them ; which, whenever He does, it must be by greater instr 
ments than I am. I am nota Papist, for I renounce the tem 
poral invasions of the Papal power, and detest their arrogatel 
authority over princes and states. I am a Catholic mm tit 
strictest sense of the word. If I was born under an absolute 
prince, I would be a quiet subject ; but I thank God I wasnot 
I have a due sense of the excellence of the British constitution. 
In a word, the things I have always wished to see, are, nota 
Roman Catholic, or a French Catholic, or a Spanish Catholi, 
but a true Catholic; and not a King of Whigs, or a Kingé 
Tories, but a King of England; which God of His meq 
grant his present Majesty may be, and all future majestis 
“ The Aldine Poets” are so well known as to scarcely requt 
any new commendation ; but if quality, cheapness, and complete 
ness are the three requisites in any series of poets to be sought 
after, which we really believe them to be, then the search mij 
be ended when it has reached “ The Aldine Poets.” 


Four Messengers. By E. M. H. Bell & Daldy. 
This chaste little volume, although written anonymous 
bears decided traces of the hand of a lady. It is pure ™ 
refined in tone, and the descriptive power displayed by ® 
author is of no mean order. We fear that she frequently 
gets in her conversations the extreme youth of those who ‘ 
part in them, and puts such language into their mouths as ® 
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in Madam’s garden. 
and if you ory, and the tears Jail instead of showers, they'll be the 
worse, master, mark you, and you none the better.” We wish 
we could realise small shopkeepers having any such poetical 
notions, but we remember life. There are other like minor 
defects, which we have neither the space nor the desire to insert, 
but we would especially commend a rather more careful writing 
to the author’s notice, as her general style is so excellent, that 
we feel she has laid the foundation, and now merely requires 
morefinish to perfect it. The “Four Messengers” are fourdistinct 
lessons taught to the heroine of the story, “ Little Geta,” and are 
severally called “The Child’s Messenger,” “The Bird 
Messenger,” “ The Messenger of some Mignonette,” and “The 
Free Messenger.” Some little truth is told in each sentence, 
which has its good effect on little Geta, and we trust will also have 
elect onthe many little readers of “ Four Messengers.” As we re- 
matked before, we think that the author’s forte lies indescription 
(of which we include an excellent specimen), it remains to be 
seen whether she will be able to master the conversation of 
older people better than she has done thatofchildren. ‘That 
was a pretty square garden, Geta thought, very quiet and sun- 
shiny, where trees waved, and flowers blossomed, and distant 
London cries echoed faintly, and reminded her that streets and 
other squares, and miles of brickwork, surrounded the retired 
nook that was so hushed and pleasant. It was spacious, and 
tolerably stocked with shrubs, and in the centre a stone fountain, 
long disused, reared itself above the sculptured figures of three 
cherubs, blackened and sooty with the smoke of age. Allto- 
gether there lurked in its repose the sweet and pensive charm 
that thoughtful minds and sensitive temperaments feel in the 
presence of that silent, yet eloquently mute company of buds, 
boughs, and blossoms, that render a city garden a melancholy, 
but most delightful retreat.” We may add that the name of 
the publishers is a sufficient token that the book is bound taste- 
lully, and that its paper and print are most excellent. 


laters from London ; Written from the year 1856 to 1860. By 

George Mifflin Dallas, then Minister of the United States at 

the British Court. London : Richard Bentley. 

Mr. Dallas’ letters will probably be more appreciated on the 
other side of the Atlantic than here. Doubtless, a man of the 
wnter’s well-known ability could tell us much that would be of 
absorbing interest, notwithstanding the new Europe to which 
we seem to have been removed since he was among us. But, 
of course, these matters are exactly those arcana into which 
the profane crowd must not look. Even in these non-ofticial 
utterances there is much to be found that will be read with 
pleasure, especially in such portions of the correspondence as 
telate to persons whose names are in everybody’s mouths at 
present. For instance, writing on the 1st of June, 1859, Mr. 
Dallas says (notwithstanding his hatred of Bonapartism) : “ Odd 
enough, I am getting to believe in the sincerity of Louis Na- 
poleon’s professions about the only purpose of the present war ;” 
and, later on in the same letter, he says : “ Prussia is fast taking 
the pre-eminence and lead among the German Powers.” In 
another letter of rather earlier date, he writes : “The Regent of 

Ssia, too, fa: “er-in-law of our Princess-Royal, in his farewell 
address to the dissolving Landtag, though still ambiguous, shows 
more anti-Gallicanism than was expected.” 

Mr. Dallas appears to have been cordially invited to attend 
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the Review at Portsmouth, in 1856. It is both amusing and 
painful to find a man in his position, and one generally so sen- 
sible, writing thus respecting it: “ By-the-by, the frequency 
with which I have been advised, and almost solicited, by the 
officers of the Government to attend this naval review, has 
ratherconfirmed my disinclination. It will be a grand and ostenta- 
tious display of British naval power, at which, as an American, 
citizen or minister, I shall be reluctant to play the part of a 
wondering spectator. I was told that —— had said he would 
rather have Mr. Dallas attend than all the others of the diplo- 
matic body ; as indicative of something like this peculiar desire, 
I send for the copy of a short note, this moment received 
from the Foreign Office, and I add a. copy of my reply. I do 
not intend, unless commanded by a direct invitation from the 
Queen (which I have feared might come) to swell the exulting 


| crowd at that demonstration, but shall, of course, abstain grace- 


fully.” Neither this, nor the next passage we shall quote, seems 
to show Mr. Dallas in a very amiable light. “The measure of 
dismissing me,” he says, “as iv pari delicto with that honour- 
able gentleman, Mr. Crampton, savours of an undiscriminating 
vindictiveness which strongly marks an original insult. Indeed, 
I am disposed to think that the dignity of our country will 
make it necessary so to regard that measure, if it be resorted 
to, and that, without the amplest apology, we ought never to 
permit an American minister, or diplomatic agent of any sort; 
even a consul, to show himself in Her Majesty’s dominions. 
My longing for historical fame would certainly be satiated if it 
were to turn out that I am to be the last of our ministers at this 
Court. As it could not be ascribed to any fault of mine, and 
would unerringly indicate the moment at which the doctrine of 
delenda est Carthago began its practical operation, I should be 
borne down to future ages, identified with the commencement 
of a great period. U/timus Romanorum is better than merely 
consul or even imperator.”. We have heard a very great deal 
on many occasions about the corruption so fearfully prevalent 
in connection with place and office. Whilst very courteously 
declining the request of an English lady, anxious to secure a 
certain appointment for some gentleman, Mr. Dallas makes us 


| acquainted with an act of Congress which, if obeyed, must make 


jobbery amongst American officials abroad of rare occurrence. 
“No diplomatic officer shall recommend any person, at home or 


| abroad, for any employment of trust or profit, under the Govern- 


ment of the country in which he is located: nor ask, or accept 
for himself, or any other person, any present, emolument, 
pecuniary favour, office or title of any kind from any such 


| Government.” 


| WVelly’s Dark Days. 


| of drink, most unreal. 


2oth Thousand. Glasgow: Scottish 

Temperance League. London: Houlston & Sons. 

We sincerely hope that the good intention of such little books 
as “ Nelly’s Dark Days” is not lost, and that they result in the 
good harvest which their authors desire them to reap. But our 
hope is tinged deeply with doubt, and we fear that there are 
few drunkards who are moved to repentance by the affectionate 
pleadings of little daughters, and that a true triumph of 
reformation, as is here depicted, is so improbable, as to appear 
to those who realise the complete degradation of the votaries 
We would gladly think otherwise if we 
could, and we trust that we are wrong, and that many such 


| angels of mercy as “Little Nelly” are bringing home to re- 


pentance and reformation many such besotted parents as the 
Rodney of this tale. Whilst most ready to acknowledge the 
earnestness and sincerity of many of the Temperance League, 
we are unable to recommend this little work very strongly, 
especially as the present time is not made up of Dark Days. 
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Madame Therése. Translated from the work of MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. By Two Sisters. London : Hunt & Co. 1870. 
This anonymous translation of one of the best of the series of 

“ Romans Populaires,” produced by the united efforts of MM. 

Erckmann and Chatrian, will be a welcome gift to many English 

readers at the present time. Indeed the whole series of these 

clever and powerful stories possesses an interest just now, 
such asmay not belong to them again. We almost wonder that 
that active body, “The Peace Society,” has not seen here an 
opportunity for furthering its aims, by largely subsidising or dis- 
tributing the works of these authors, for surely more eloquent 
appeals to humanity in behalf of peace were never penned. 

We throw out the hint, as we imagine peace-ideas might possibly 

be more powerfully inculcated by such means, than by the 

“Herald of Peace,”. the favourite organ of the party. The 

graphic sketches given in such works as the “Conscript,” and 

“Madame Therése” especially, present a thrilling picture of 

the horrors of war, and it would seem to be one of the chief 

aims of the authors to effect this. All that might be expected 
from keen observation, extensive knowledge, profound human 
sympathies, historical research, and wonderful power ot con- 
veying intense meaning, in a terse and simple style (as though 
the tale were told in broken sentences, with scant breath and 
repressed excitement) is found in these well-told narratives. 

The wonder is not in their immense popularity now they are 

known, but in their not having been widely known much 

sooner. It isabouttwenty yearssince the confréres (of whom Erck- 














mann was born in 1822 and Chatrian in 1826) achieved their 
first successin “ Docteur Matthéus,” and since that time theyhave 
been well known in France, though, unfortunately, very little in 
England. Itis our good fortune that in England we are beginning 
toknowthem, first, through their best works, these ‘Romans Popt- 
laires.” In these they havestriven togive a complete picture ofthe 
phenomena of the Great French Revolution as seen in the 
north-eastern provinces, their point of view being always thi 
of the Lorraine peasantry, thoroughly republican, but pw 
foundly imbued with love of peace. Naturally the fis 
Napoleon is not a hero to them, and more than once the Second 
Empire has found them troublesome from their excessive plait 
speaking. In drawing this picture, to all the advantage 
derived from local knowledge and local sympathies, has beet 
added the artistic skill of M. Riou, whose _ illustrations 
(specimens of which we give) have a value independent of th 
tales, or merely as art work. They are careful studies of th 
people and localities represented—physiognomy, costuilt, 
architecture, furniture, the natural features of the country, # 
being given with faithful accuracy. Such a combination @ 
power, knowledge, and pains-taking industry as has gone 
perfect these books, should insure a great success to their put 
and high aims. The translation which we have to notice seem 
to be fairly well executed. The description of the fight in 

village of Anstadt, and Uncle Jacob’s account of the battle 
Freeschwiller are marvellous narrations, very condensed, full ot 
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scion and excitement, and told in the simplest and most decessors. The usual adventures are gone through “hazardous 
unaffected manner possible. 


Itis this natural way of writing | Passages between icebergs.” “Whales pursued and captured.” 





which is one of the chief charms of the book; its other | “ Bears shot,” &c., all of which incidents are described with 


attractions, the ;— 


quiet homely | 
scenesof village 
life, the strokes 
of sarcasm, the 
many happy 
touches of 
human nature, 
we must leave 
our readers to 
note for them- 
selves. They 
will not need 
to search long, 
and they will 
not be satisfied 
with a short ac- 
quaintance with 
the personages 
who move on 
this little stage. 


At the South 
Pole. By W. 
H. G. Kinc- 
ston. Lon | 
don : Cassell, 
Petter, and 
Galpin. 

Mr. King- 
ston’s latest ad- 
dition to boys’ 
literature is writ- 
ten in the form of 
a narrative by a 
mythical mariner 


named Richard | 


Pengelley, who 
goes through 
many probable 


and some impro- 
bable adventures, 
which will be 
€ gerly followed 
bt his wide circle 
0  boy-readers. 
There are plenty 
ofnautical expres- 
sions and hair- 
breadth adven. 
lures; and quite 
sufficient ease | 
andcomfort under 
their difficulties | 
&% togive one the | 
impression that 
being “frozen in ” | 
im the 








~# Arctic 
“gions is by no means so unpleasant an 
We are wont to im 


agine it. 
imself a name for thi 


tat s class of writing, and we have no _hesi- 
i in saying that this last volume is quite equal to its pre- 


—j a considerable 
| degree of spirit 
and generally 
with truthful- 
ness. The 
volume is 
crowded with 
illustrations, 
all of whichare 
really good, 
whilst some 
few deserve 
higher praise ; 
two of these 
latter we in- 
sert to accom- 
pany our 
/notice; they 
are severally 
entitled, “ On 
the Icebergs, ? 
a weird and 
wintry scene, 
very appropri- 
ate to the sub- 
ject of the 
tale, and “We 
came upon 
the Black 
| Eagle,” which 
gives a very 
graphic idea of 
the terrible deso- 
lation so often to 
be witnessed in 
the Arcticregions. 
In some of the 
scenes the water 
isvery badly 
sketched, we may 
instance those on 
pages 73and 183 
as especially in- 
ferior in this par- 
ticular. The cover 
is both rich and 
tasteful in design. 
Altogether, we do 
not know of a 
|/more acceptable 
| gift toa boy issued 
| during the present 
| Season than “ At 
| the South Pole.” 


—— a a 


“At the South Pole.” 


From 


_ ON THE ICEBERGS 
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{ Muriel, and 
} Other Poems. By 
= |F. E. Weather- 
WE CAME UPON THE BLACK EAGLE.—From “ At the South Pole.” _ —tley. Oxford: 

experience as | Shrimpton and Son. London: Whittaker and Co. 1870. 


Were we disposed to summarise this book in a few words 
we might call it an echo of Tennyson, with Swinburnian modi- 
fications. But brief summaries are rarely just; and to deny 


Mr. Kingston has gained for 

















If a volume of poems, likeachina jar of dried rose petals, that pre- 


serve the old scents long after the flower is dead, ought to keep | 


between its covers the freshness and beauty with which thoughts 
and feelings have long ago glowed in the writer’s mind, a 
volume of poems is undoubtedly here. Not that the merit is 
equal throughout ; but we can point to several pieces in this 
collection of which the first poets of the day might not be 
ashamed. An artist is proverbially a bad judge of his own 
work ; or, at least, his estimate generally differs entirely from 
other people’s, and this may account for the prominence which 
we regret to see given in the volume to the piece entitled 
“Muriel.” It is certainly the most ambitious attempt in the 
book, and many passages abound with rich description and 
musical rhythm. But it has not any thoughts of such beauty 
as some of the smaller poems, and the sensuous element is in 
unpleasant relief. In fact, it is, in this respect, Swinburne 
without his fire and vigour. The Zar/y Poems which follow 
generally show marks of immaturity, and, indeed, later ones 
contain a few bold liberties with metre. But there are so many 
excellences to notice that we prefer to overlook these minor 
defects. A poem such as this one, graceful in expression, and 
sad and tender in feeling, may win favour in any company :— 


LE ROI EST MORT: VIVE LE ROI! 
Ring the muffled bells and slow, 
(Sad and slow), 
Sway the dull sounds to and fro 
(Zo and fro). 
And, through the kirkyard, still and low, 
Night and cowléd darkness go, 
And sleep, and rest from toil and woe ; 
Miserere Domine ! 


One whose eyes few months gone by 
Shone, amid the brightest, bright, 
Lies a-dying in the night, 

Lies a-dying lonefully. 

Dying, not as others die, 

With watchers’ tears, and sob, and sigh, 

But glee, and grief, and revelry, 

And sorrow, linked confusedly. 
Miserere Domine! 

The year lies dying, dying, dying, 

One by one the minutes flying, 

Tell the journeying hour is near, 

When to his long home outsets, 

Lone and feeble, the Old Year, 

With his tale of vain regrets, © 
With his tale of hope and fear. 

A long farewell to thee, Old Year! 
Farewell! Farewell ! 

All is over! death is here ! 

Miserere Domine! 


Clash the merry bells and loud, 

[Gay and loud), 
Echo up the sweeping cloud 
. (Long and loud). 
Clash ! and let the sounds be driven 
Gaily ’gainst the brightening heaven : 
“To us another year is given ! 

Gloria tibi, Domine !” 





Another poem, conceived in a similar spirit, entitled “On New | 


Year’s Eve” has the same beauty in its tone and the same 
happiness in its diction. “In Memoriam” has two stanzas 
which we cannot refrain from quoting :— 
“‘ O mother, sorrowing for thy care, 
And love, and anguish vainly paid! 
O father, whose strong hands have played 
Amid thy darling’s silken hair! 


God help and teach you how to wait 
For His good time, until He come, 
And call you to His own sweet home, 


'»? 


To meet her in the golden gate ! 


One of the happiest pieces of word painting in the book js thy 
“* Lines written at Talyllyre,” a poem which might have bee 
taken bodily from Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam,” the metre being 
borrowed as in the above quotation. We imply no charge of 
plagiarism in noticing this reflection of another man’s influence 
There is no sign that it is conscious, and when the echo in tlk 
mountains is sweet, we cannot blame them that the sound ; 
first born in the horn which they try to rival. 
‘*« Soft summer’s dewy shadows fall, 
And tiny waves and moonlight make 
A silver trouble on the lake, 
And summer’s warm is over all. 
Thin slips of fleecy cloudlets sail 
About the mountain’s rocky brows, 
Or move among the topmost boughs, 
Stretched out to catch the faintest gale. 
Up through the valley comes a breath 
Of ocean, breaking blue, afar, 
On sands, beneath the vesper-star, 
And scents the evening, calm as death. 
Calm, andias voiceless as the peace 
That floats o’er many a kirk-yard grave, 
Where winds forget the grass to wave; 
And e’en the meadow-minstrels cease.” 
The “ Song” beginning “ The foam may love the white sand 
has a lilt and a music such as is rarely surpassed. Swinbume’ 
piece commencing :— 
‘« If I were like the flower, love, 
And you were like the leaf,’ 
is the only one we know where the metre trips along to sud 
light and graceful melody. Nor is this the only piece of similz 
character in the book, but space fails us to quote as largelya 
we could wish. We would especially name two pieces, eat 
entitled “A Marriage Lay,” as conspicuous for grace of expres 
sion and easy flow of tender ideas. For glowing and minut 
descriptions of nature, “‘ My Secret,” “Songs of Autumn, ‘at 
parts of the “Glimpse of Sunlight,” are worthy of all praise. 4 
tender melancholy runs through many of the poems, such# 
“The Woods of Eld,” and the “ Yea or Nay,” which touch 
the emotion to which it appeals with the quickness of lightam 
In contrast with these stands such a dashing and spirited litt 
ballad as the “ Per Flumina Mors :”— 


‘‘ The boat rides far o’er the harbour bar, 
Beyond the little town ; 
The sea runs white, and the sun is bright 
On the tight-stretched sails and brown. 
Ho! fishers, ho ! 
Cheerily go! 
Ho! fishers, ho to the sea! 
The night is black with the tempest-rack, 
And the manned boat helpless drives ; : 
At the helm stands Death, who, mocking, saith, 
‘ Mine now all your lives !’ 
Ho! fishers, ho! 
Fearlessly go! 
Ho! fishers, ho to death! 


At home, in dreams, each goodwife deems 
The well-loved boat she spies, 
And an angel stands, who, with gentle hands, 
It safely guides, and cries: 
' Ho! fishers, ho! 
Joyfully go ! rE 
Ho! fishers, ho to heaven! 
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There are several imitations of the old ballad style, such as 
«Pans la belle Normandie,” and “The Lady Marguerite,” 
which have caught much of the ancient spirit, and the wonder- 
fil effect of a recurring burden at the end of every stanza (that 
most simple art of the old poets !) is perfectly reproduced in 
«At Evenfall,” a sad monody of disappointed love. It would 
be a pity to pass over in silence the translations towards the 
end of the volume, in which a power of sympathy and a com- 
mand of language are shown which we hope may hereafter open 
to us a large field of foreign poetry. Most simple and touching 
is “The Leaf in the Book,” from Anastasius Griin :— 
“ There is a little old aunt of mine, 
With silvern hair and thin ; 
And a little well-worn book she hath, 
And a withered leaf therein. 
And withered and sere the old white hands, 
That plucked it in buried years ; 
Ah! why, when she opes that little book, 
Are the old eyes dim with tears ?”’ 

Two pieces more we must name, “ A Last New Year's Eve,” 
suggested maybe by Tennyson’s “N orthern Farmer,” tells a sad 
ani tender story with exquisite delicacy and pathos, and the 
“Congratulatory Ode,” on the installation of the present Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University, rings with a fine manly tone of 
welcome and hope, softened by a sorrowful, reverent dwelling 
on that loss which Oxford will not soon cease to deplore. 

We have quoted with some fulness from this volume, though 
we have given an inadequate idea of its merits. But it may 
at least be plain to our readers that Mr. Weatherly has a truly 
poetic mind, a poet’s eye for nature, a large sympathy for the 
various phases of human joy and sorrow, a musical ear for 
thythm, a great power of expressing passion and emotion, and 
considerable skill in the graceful rounding of a graceful fancy. 
We look to have muchin the future fromtheauthor of such poems 
asthese. We cannot refrain from quoting a poem of a like 
strain, called “On New Year’s Eve”: 

“We left behind rich lights that cast 
A mingled glow about the room ; 
We left the farewell words, and past 
With lingering footsteps into gloom ; 
And dying, sang in mournful swells, 
The Year zs dying, rang the bells, 
On New Year’s Eve. 
The farewell words with wishes blent, 
Good wishes for the coming year, 
That rang, as down the hill we went 
Into the village on.”’ 
Westward by Rail. The New Route to the East. 

Rae. London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 

We should extend a remark still farther, which appears in Mr. 
Rae’s preface. He says, “Seldom, indeed, should contributions to 
newspapers be reprinted precisely asthey were when first published.” 
We should say, “ Seldom, indeed, should they be reprinted at all.” 
Unfortunately, the writer of this volume has so accustomed himself 
owriting for thesdaily press, as to leave the impress of its style upon 
his book in a very unpleasantly marked manner, notwithstanding 
the minute revision under which we are informed this reprint has 
undergone. Mr. Rae dwells too much upon the comforts of railway 
camages (although, undoubtedly, an important matter to the 
traveller), to personal comforts in general, and the ordinary news- 
paper news of the district through which he is passing, to make 
his work really a valuable book of travels ; and, although we think 
they would form entertaining letters for the less critical readers of 

¢ daily papers, yet they are not of such sterling excellence as 
to call for publication in a condensed form. Certainly, we think 
he has drawn a much more truthful and realistic picture of Mormon 
life than has been drawn by most modern writers ; and he dves 
not fail to let us see that he has no sympathy with polygamy, if 
‘ven, as he surmises, Captain Burton avowed that he had. In ordi- 
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nary descriptive writing, Mr. Rae is commonplace ; but when he 
meets with any subjects of more than ordinary importance, he often 
writes with humour, and generally with power. Take, for instance, 
a passage where he is describing a first sight of Pawnee Indians, 
with its attendant feelings :—“ They may be friendly at heart, but 
they are bloodthirsty in appearance. They probably consider them- 
selves civilised, for each carries a revolver in a belt strapped round 
his waist. That they are staunch adherents to old traditions, is 
proved by an inspection of their encampment. Outside the tents 
are poles stuck into the ground. From the top of these poles, 
wisps of hair flutter in the breeze. The seeker after knowledge 
naturally asks the meaning of these strings. His belief on the 
friendliness of the Pawnees is not strengthened when he is in- 
formed that the wisps of hair are trophies of victory, which have 
been cut from the heads of vanquished foes. The Indians, whose 
advance in civilisation is manifested by the addition of the revolver 
to the scalping knife, are not persons for whom it is possible to 
entertain great admiration. Their acquaintance is more to be 
avoided than courted. Seen ata distance they are picturesque 
additions to the landscape ; when met by the defenceless traveller 
they prove to be brutal monsters.” The following is one of the 
very best bits of descriptive writing in the volume :—* While 
passing through these Canyons the passengers are eagerly watching 
the places of interest which abound. The platform of an American 
railroad car is well adapted for the sight seer. Although passengers 
are forbidden to stand on the platform, yet the rule is one to which 
the exceptions are numerous enough for the convenience of all who 
choose to run alittle risk. Adequately to depict the spectacle is 
hardly possible. It is pre-eminently a grand one. It recalls the 
magnificent sight to be witnessed between Botzen and Verona, 
where the railway passes near to the gigantic piles of rock which 
have been fitly entitled ‘ The Gateways of the Alps.’ Beneath our 
feet the Weber river rushes along in turbulent might. At one 
moment the line skirts the margin of deep, dark pools, At another 
a bend removes the river into the distance, and then its attention is 
fixed on some huge chasm in the rugged mountain side. Where 
the pass narrows stands a solitary pine, bearing the name of 1000 
mile tree. It was sonamed because it was the first tree of any size 
which the constructors of the railway met with while they were 
carrying the lines westward from Omaha. High up on the distant 
mountain slopes are beautiful tufts of a red shrub, and in the clefts 
of the rocks are a few stunted trees, but with these exceptions the 
whole scene is wild and barren.” With a very vivid description of 
Brigham Young we will close this notice, merely adding that it is a 
volume which contains a great deal of pleasant chat about the 
most prominent features of American travelling life and ordinary 
Mormon life. Mr. Rae is evidently a man of considerable expe- 
rience, observation, and wide sympathies, it is, therefore, pleasant 
to travelin his company. “In appearance, the President of the 
Saints is not prepossessing. He is above the middle height, is 
portly in person, has a large head, and a visage which betokens the 
man of firmness rather than of intellect. His large mouth, heavy 
lower features, and sensual expression, proclaim in unmistakable 
signs his fondness for a ritual, which, by consecrating polygamy, 
gives free scope for indulging in every whim and freak of passion. 
He has the look of a determined man, and the character of being 
an obstinate one.” We need no portrait to realise fully this clever 
sketch of character. 

Queen Bertha. 2nd Edition. London: W. Tegg. 

We are glad to see that Miss Hudson’s work has reached a 
second edition, and that the present one is greatly improved by a 
great many illustrations, which will undoubtedly both render the 
book more interesting to young readers, and increase its value as a 
gift. To those who are not acquainted with the work, we can cor- 
dially recommend it, as affording a well-drawn picture of the times 
in which lived our first Christian queen. The writer has evidently 
studied, and studied to good purpose, the various eminent authors, 
to whom she acknowledges her indebtedness, and the result of her 
well-judged selection from their pages is this excellent history of 
times with which all are not very thoroughly acquainted. The 
cover is ornamented with a representation of the Saxon crown ; and 
we may safely say, in conclusion, that the book is likely to be tho- 
roughly appreciated as a Christmas gift by all who wish for some- 
thing ‘besides the very numerous works of fiction to choose from. 
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+. : Birds and Flowers. By Mary, Howitt. *) 


As London, 1870: Nelson and Sons. 





We have received proof-sheets of a new = 
illustrated edition of this work, which is announced 
as ready for immediate publication. The produc- 
tion appears to be rich and tasteful. Thestyle and 
quality of Mrs. Howitt’s poems hardly need a 
: lengthened criticism here. They are perfectly simple in 
x treatment, and show much spirited and graceful writing. 

The chief feature of the new edition is the illustrations by 
Giacomelli, the illustrator of Michelet’s ‘‘ Birds.’’ Both as artistic 
compositions, as studies of nature, and as specimens of wood 
engraving, these are of the highest excellence. We defer a more 
detailed notice until the work is issued in a complete form, but 
we look for a most attractive and valuable addition to the many 
illustrated volumes of poetry in which the last few years have 





bgen so rich. 
A Book of Memories. By S.C. HALL, F.S.A., &c. London: 
Virtue and Co. 

This is decidedly one of the most valuable and interesting pro- 
ductions of the season. A veteran in literature here records his 
memories of personal acquaintance with ‘‘ Great Men and Women 
of the Age,” who have passed away from among us, and who are 
remembered only as memories. We doubt if any living author 
could write a similar experience of past friendship with such 
notable men and women as Mr. Hall has done in this volume ; 
certainly no one could have written it with greater freedom from 
egotism than he has done. The notices are always written with 
that extreme delicacy and refinement which would be expected 
from the author. No parade is made of knowledge of incidents 
conected with the lives of great men known only to himself until 
incorporated into this volume, the continual pushing forward of 
self which would be so natural a defect in many writers who at- 
tempted a book of this kind (supposing them to possess the 
materials) is here, happily, entirely absent. Of all classes of 
books, we belive none are more interesting than such works as 
the present one. In ten minutes’ reading we can realise vivid 
pictures of some of our greatest national heroes in the literary | 
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world, and carry away just sufficient knowledge necessary to be 
remembered of each to form an idea of their characters. In 
numerous instances we have also portraits of the authors, and 
sketches of their early associations, and, in some cases, as for 
instance ‘ The Fall of Lodore,”’ which we include as one of the 
specimens of illustration, engravings of places immortalised 
by the pen of the writer. ‘‘A Book of Memories” is not a book to 
be read and put upon one side for ever ; it is for continual refer- 
ence, for continual enjoyment, and may with truth be associated, 
in many minds, not only by the name of its title, but also as 
“The book of pleasant associations.’’ The volume is produced 
in first-class style, and, in every particular, matches well its con- 
tents. Our other illustration represents the picturesque residence 
of Thomas Moore, Sloperton. 


Autumn Memories and other Verses. 
Michael and All Angels, Coventry. 
Wright. 1869. ; 

Lovers of Poetry already owe a debt of gratitude to Rev. R. H. 

Baynes for his two collections of Sacred Songsand English Lyrics ; 

he has now, with more diffidence than was needful, presented 

them with some verses of his own. Without much imaginative 

power, and with few sparkles of fancy, these are the products of a 

deeply reverential and highly cultivated mind, which can see 

beauty in all nature’s ordinary manifestations, and loves to con- 
nect its fairest side with the most solemn doctrines of revealed 
religion. A sacred tone runs through all Mr. Baynes’ pieces, 
even when they are not directly addressed to the spiritual life. 

In the pine-girdled, placid lake, the evening sea, the purple sun- 

set, as well as when musing on ruined abbey, or his own magni- 

ficent parish church, Mr. Baynes perceives types and forecasts 

of the “‘ better country’ of the hereafter. Such poetry is, in a 

great measure, removed from criticism ; it addresses itself to a 

faculty and an audience, in whose company the ordinary canons 

of poetical art expire, as the fantastic frost-creations of night 
shrivel to nothing before the rising sun. It is a real pleasure to 
dwell on the pensive sweetness of Mr. Baynes’ verses on ‘‘ The 

Queen’s Accession,”’ and ‘‘ The Last Night of the Year.’’ They 

are full of noble sentiments, and of that true sympathy which is 

amongst the poet’s richest gilts. Of its kind, too, the ‘‘ Confirma- 
tin Hymn’’ is admirable. The finish of Mr. Baynes’ verses is 

nerally so polished, that it is a pity such solecisms have been 
eft as “ visions g7zmfsed of old,’’ ‘like great cathedral doom,” 
and, “by chancel door.’’ The omission of the article in the 
latter two examples sounds poor, and lends an air of poverty, of 
resource to the verse. Nor can we commend such rhymes as 
drear and mere, bore and roar, which curiously enough occur 
inthe same stanza. With these trifling exceptions, which might 
easily be removed in another edition, we can cordially recommend 

“Autumn Memories’’ as a charming gift book. Its exterior is 

t in blue and gold, while toned paper, initial letters, 

Mr. Leighton’s beautiful illustrations, leave nothing to be 
desired when the book is opened. Every leaf from this autumn 
ah | exhales its soft fragrance of chastened piety, and the 
general effect results in something of that nameless soothing 
spell with which the season from which they are called affects 
the mind. This, indeed, is a chief beauty in sacred poetry ; its 
power of stilling anxious, untimely thoughts, and calming the 
soul's atmosphere, so that, to pass from some cherished volume of 
sacted song to the regular devotions of a Christian’s day, is like 
the pause for self-recollection in the porch before entering the 
more holy place of praise and prayer beyond. Published at the 

Tequest of friends, to whom these ‘‘ Autumnal Memories” have 

t consolation, we doubt not but that many will care to pos- 
sessthem as a memorial of the author's ministry at Coventry. 
loving petition recently addressed to him by his parishioners 

en the rumour of his being about to leave them spread abroad, 
and the no less affectionate rejoinder which it drew forth from 
their pastor, prove that strong ties of sympathy attach priest and 
rome in their case, which do honour to all alike. Few who read 
t. Baynes’ verses will refrain from wishing him equal success 


By the Vicar of St. 
London: Houlston and 


i Winning souls in the distant Bishopric to which he feels him- 
self so imperatively called. We shall esteem these only ‘‘ Autumn 

mories’ of pleasant home years, and wait with hopes of re- 
selving hereafter a further and finer gathering in his ripened 
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his efforts on the whitening hills of Madagascar. 


One Thousand Gems from the Rev. H. W. Beecher. Edited by 
the Rev. G. D. Evans. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

We have always felt doubtful as to the reputation of the Rev. H. 
Ward Beecher ; we say “‘ felt doubtful,” because we have not before 
had occasion or opportunity to wander through the “ Gems” of his 
composition to judge for ourselves whether that reputation is an 
honest or a dishonest achievement. So many blatant men ride tri- 
umphant who have nothing but their blatancy to recommend them, 
that it is well to mark and weigh well the successful man before we 
join in the avalanche of admiration always tendered to success in 
any form. We have carefully perused the present compilation, and, 
although we find here and there a sprinkling of gold-dust to reward 
the miner, still we question very strongly the taste of styling it a 
book of “Gems,” more especially as it implies a perfect taste on 
the part of the jeweller who set them—an implication which is cer- 
tainly not borne out by the result of the selection. In too many 
cases the selections are merely instances of strenuous attempts to 
say smart things, even at the expense of delicacy of language, 
reverence for holy things, and respect for the office of the spiritual 
pastor and guide ; but allowance must be made, we suppose, for 
their being delivered in America. Mr. Beecher has been rather too 
smart upon the degradation of “ striving to be rich.” We do not 
deny the truth of his pure morality upon this point ; but we have 
still in repulsive remembrance his own violent attempts at “ striving 
to be rich,” by his degradation of his own pulpit to an auction 
stand, from which to sell the nearest seat to the “ Gospel” (?) to 
the highest bidder. It is difficult to conceive of anything more 
revolting, more thoroughly opposed to the Christian religion, or 
indeed to any religion whatever, than this infamous pew-auction. 
And yet it is impossible for us, so long as a single pew remains 
in England, to cast stones at our cousins in America. If the 
Gospel may be sold at all, it may be sold to the highest 
bidder. We have pleasure in turning from this to the following 
beautiful passage, headed “ The Bible to be learned by Heart :”— 
“ Bring down from the dusty garret an old file of papers; and, 
while the venerable old dame sits near the fire, almost unconscious 
of passing things, read there the simple names of two that long 
years ago were married. They are nothing at all to the antiquarian 
reader—a stranger, seeking more lore ; but how much they are to 
the aged one, who feels as if resurrection had dawned upon her 
mind, and before whom all the long past rises up, brighter and 
clearer the further it goes back towards childhood! Fora moment 
she sees all this in the reading of those words, and but for a 
moment; then they sink again under the ashes, and go out. Even 
thus it is with the passage of God’s Word. On the surface they are 
smooth and simple, but, if your heart knows how to plumb them, 
great depths, and often unsearchable, there are in them, But, as 
the Bible is but a record of life, and as it addresses itself to life 
again, so, for its comprehension, there must have been life-expe- 
rience.” We think this volume will be exceedingly valuable to the 
lovers of the Rev. H. W. Beecher ; it will be certainly interesting 
to all. 


Pilgrim Songs in Cloud and Sunshine. 
LL.B. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


Judging this little volume of religious songs as poetry, it is 
pity that much vigorous and telling verse is marred by several 
instances of egregious want of taste. The sonnet entitled “ Re- 
monstrance with Ministering Spirits, on the Dangerous Illness of 
my Mother,” ought never to have strayed beyond the privacy of 
home, nor do such spiritual wrestlings as it embodies form suitable 
subjects for every eye to contemplate. The patriarch of old, Mr. 
Hall may remember, contended in darkness until the breaking of 
theday. There are topics too sacred even for poetry. The same 
blemish may be traced in the author’s expansion of the “ Publican’s 
Prayer ” (whose very briefness constitutes great part of its excellence) 
into twenty-four lines ; lines, moreover, which translate the colour- 
less, utter self-abasement of the sinner of the parable into theologi- 
cal shibboleths, especially dear to one school of thought in modern 
Christianity. Similar doctrinal allusions take away from the effect 
of what is otherwise a striking poem on “The Good Samaritan.” 
Having said this much, it would be most unjust not to bear witness 
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to the value of many of these pieces as hymn-poems. Mr. N. 
Hall has written several religious tractates that have had an 
enormous sale, we would much rather see his favourite dogmas 
relegated from his verseto these prose works. Some of his poems that 
simply contain the overflowings ofa religious heart are so excellent 
that we regret the rest do not resemble them. “A Little Child’s 
Morning Hymn” is simple, appropriate, and melodious. “ Moun- 
tain Thoughts at Pontresina” are the most poetical lines of the 
book, and possess a high degree of merit. Several good sonnets 
will also be found in the collection, as for instance, that on Bolton 
Abbey, and one written at Ullswater, entitled “ Reflecting all things 
Fair,” which is worth quoting asa favourable specimen of Mr. 
Hall’s poetic power and observation :— 


‘* How deep, how pure, how tranquil is the lake ! 
Lowly beneath the great hills it doth lie, 
Yet looketh day and night unto the sky, 

Whose tints and glorious radiance it doth take. 
The sun and stars a matchless mirror make 
In its calm bosom, bending from on high ; 
Yet none the less, earth’s objects that are nigh 
Are seen reflected there—the ferny brake, 
The bending birch-tree, and the stedfast pine, 
The daisied meadows where the cattle feed, 
The tiny pebbles on the beech that shine, 
Each tuft of moss and every bending reed. 
So to my soul be such pure calmness given, 
Reflecting all things fair in earth and heaven.” 


Refusing to notice the theological value of these Pilgrim Songs, 
because we hold that poetry is not the ablest vehicle for conveying 
religious dogma, we shall content ourselves with recommending 
many of the hymns as being well-suited to contemplative leisure. 
Sometimes the echo of very familiar hymns, which have won world- 
wide acceptance, may be detected in them ; but, as a whole, they 
are very far above the average of their class. We trust that the 
author may find “ his highest ambition’satisfied by one or two of the 
number finding their way into the psalmody of the Christian 
Church,” 


Brevia. Short Essaysand Aphorisms. By the author of “ Friends 
in Council.” London: Bell and Daldy. 

These Essays and Aphorisms are nearly all reprinted from 
“Good Words,” after undergoing a recasting by the author. 
Many of these terse little essays are veryclever indeed, and sustain 
the same interest as the earlier talented productions of Mr. Helps. 
We select one or two specimens, which we consider amongst the 
best, leaving the reader to form his opinion of the whole from the 
part ; for we find but little variation in style, many subjects, how- 
ever, being much more attractive than others. 

“ Where flatterers fail, is from their vulgar habit of applying the 
same kind of flattery to all people. They would never be found 
out if they knew better, It cannot be said of flattery as was said 
by an old imbiber of port wine, ‘So, there are different sorts of 
port ; but all port wine is good.’ Now, the ‘ sort’is everything in 
flattery ; that it should be the right sort addressed to the right 
man. The famous line in ‘ Horace,’ ‘Cuz male st palpere re- 
calcitret undique tutus, conveys the real truth. It was not that 
the flattery that was imagined to be addressed to Augustus was 
bad in itself, but that it was not of a sort that would succeed when 
applied to him. It is not to be asserted that any man is proof 
against flattery ; only that he is proof against the wrong kind of 
flattery—that is, wrong for him. And even then it must be ad- 
mitted that the great majority of persons are pleased at seeing that 
anybody cares to flatter them, even though it is clumsily and pro- 
vokingly done.”’ 

“* He died worth so much.’ Would it could be said, he died 
worth somany. So ‘much,’ the proper substantive is money ; to 
‘many’ friends. Surely the last kind of property is affection ; and, 
at any rate, itis the only kind you can carry with you to the grave.” 

“ Always win fools first. They talk much ; and, what they have 
once uttered they will stick to; whereas, there is always time, 
up to the last moment, to bring before a wise man arguments that 
may entirely change his opinion.” 

“ The greatest luxury of riches is, that they enable you to escape 
so much good advice. The rich are always advising the poor, but 
the poor seldom venture to return the compliment.” 
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“ There is certain work which had better be done roughly; jg. 
deed, which loses all its best effect if not done roughly. Ty 
wayside crosses and ‘ Christs’ to be seen in Catholic Countries, 
would have little interest for us if they were finished works ofa, 
In their roughness lies their touchingness.” 


Waifsand Strays of Natural History. By Mrs. Atrrp 
Gatty. London: Bell and Daldy. 
We think the title of this little book admirably expressive ofj, 
contents. They are indeed Waifs and Strays, but had they been 
selected from the whole subject of natural history the subjects 
could not have been more interesting. Some authors (and among 
them we may safely include Mrs. Alfred Gatty) have a talent fg 
making the most profound subjects quite attractive reading, anj 
thus attain the great secret of teaching. A child will read th 
hardest facts dressed up in the form of a tale or other pleasay 
fashion, whereas if put before it inthe shape of a scholastic wok 
it will be a subject of detestation. The chapters on coral anj 
zoophytes are tspecially interesting. 


The Net. 1870. Edited by Anne Mackenzie. London: Bemros, 

We have pleasure in noticing that the fifth volume of “ The Net” 
has been reached without any lack of encouragement for its lady 
promoter. We think it stands deservedly high as a missionay 
magazine, and commend it to a still more extensive circulation, 


The Canonical Hours, from Ancient Uses of the Catholi 
Church. By a Catholic Priest. London: G. J. Palmer, 
Amongst the multitudinous manuals of the Anglo-Catholic 
party we believe ‘‘ The Canonical Hours’”’ will take a prominent 
place. Forming one of the most perfect models of systematic 
religious devotion ever compiled, we believe that an adherencety 
its use daily and hourly could have but good effect in intensifying 
the religious life of those who employ it. Our only objection tot 
is, that we think, on several doctrinal points, it does not adher 
loyally to those of the Anglican Communion (we do not mean a 
interpreted now, but even as interpreted in the second prayer bo 
of Edward VI., which is the standard usually observed by Anglo 
Catholics). We do not remember, also, any authority for eat 
service commencing with the deacon saying, “‘ Sir, give the bles 
ing.’’ To our mind, it is by no means an introduction conducit 
to devotion. We have also another objection to make. Iftk 
Psalms, bound in the middle of the volume, add to its complete 
ness, as we believe them to do, why buy up this section of of 
prayer books of different type and different paper to bind up wit 
it, why not reprint them in the same type as ‘The Canonical 
Hours,”’ or print ‘‘ The Canonical Hours’’ in the same types 
the Psalms? The paper of the former is of very inferior quality 
the printing is little better, and the binding is of the poores 
altogether, we cannot but think that a valuable little manual(t 
those who agree with its doctrinal tenets) has been spoilt in& 
production. 


The Miracles of Our Lord. By GEORGE MACDONALD, London: 
Strahan & Co. 

We have here one of those volumes which are born of t 
spirit of the day, from time to time. Men are thinking in eamé 
about the subjects here treated of; they form the battle-grow! 
of many a vigorous contest, and it is by a natural, perhaps almet 
unconscious instinct, that the thinkers of our time, such as 
author of this book, are urged to make their voice heard on oft 
side or the other. The form here chosen for treating the mirc 
of our Lord is a series of twelve essays, of which the fist’ 
introductory, and the others treat various heads separatel, 
which we may specify by name—‘‘ The Beginning of Miracls 


‘* Miracles Solicited by the Sufferers,”’ ‘Miracles granted ® 
Friends,” ‘ The Raising of the Dead,” ‘ The Government ¢ 
Nature,” and ‘The Resurrection,” as the most ; 
and the most important. These titles will indicate ® 


general arrangement. Of the style and_ treatment 
those who may disagree with the conclusions arm 

must, in candour, speak with the highest praise. But¥ 
consider it of less moment ina work of this nature that ® 
English is clear and forcible, and that every essay 
abundant evidence of deep thought and great intellectual po" 
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SS 
than that everywhere shines out a beautiful spirit of reverence and 
nerous breadth of sympathy, and a frank acknowledgment of 
the difficulties which present themselves. Perfect independence 
of other men’s thoughts, combined with reverential regard for final 
truths, is the key-note of these essays. The author addresses 
chiefly a certain class of readers—those who already believe in a 
God. He aims at a definite end—viz., the development of the inner 
meaning of our Lord’s displays of power, and their perfect analogy 
with the processes which we call laws of nature ; using for his pur- 
certain definite means in the individual consideration or 
grouping of the miracles, and the tracing of their connections 
with God, and man, and nature, from the most general survey to 
the smallest detail. Whoever believes in those miracles, will 
here find his realisation of them quickened, and his understanding 
of them deepened ; and whoever regrets them, will find here, too, 
many of his objections candidly and ably met. It thus appears 
that the volume is partly a defence, but more an able and loving 
analysis of what it assumes as historic facts. Great originality, 
beautiful descriptive passages, and trains of thought, full of new 
light, and fruitful suggestions constantly meet the reader. The 
tone is manly, and as far from insipidity as possible. Passages 
like these, taken at random, are sufficient evidence of no maudlin 
view. ‘It is well for the weak that their faith should fail them, 
for it may be at the moment resting its wings upon the twig of 
some brittle fancy, instead of on a branch of the tree of life.” ‘‘ I 
wonder how many Christians there are who so thoroughly 
believe God made them that they can /augh in God’s name.” 
“Iam tempted to remark in passing . . . that 
there is no sign of those whom our Lord cures desiring to 
retain the privileges of the invalid.’’ ‘‘ I say there is no standing 
room, no reality of reason, between absolute faith and absolute 
unbelief.” ‘‘ Fact is not the sole legitimate object of human 
inquiry. If it were, farewell to all that elevates and glorifies 
human nature—farewell to God, to religion, to hope! It is that 
which lies at the root of fact, yea, at the root of law, after which the 
human soul hungersandlongs.” Perhaps the richest portions of the 
book are those on ‘‘ The Cure of the Woman who Touchedthe Hem 
of our Lord’s Garment in the Crowd, the Syro-Phcenician Woman,” 
“The Raising of Lazarus,” and, for thought and argument, the 
section on ‘‘ The Divine Government of Nature,’’ But we will leave 
these unquoted, being sure that our readers, having once looked 
into the essays, will need no invitation to give to these parts a 
deep and unusual attention. 


Peter Parley's Annual, 1871. London: Ben George. 


We presume that the original Peter Parley has long passed 
away from the earth ; yet his volume still appears every year to 
the heart of the schoolboy. The Jresent Peter Parley, 
in his preface, says, after alluding to the desolation of thousands of 
homes at Christmastide from the results of this horrible war, ‘‘ Yet 
dear old Christmas—he that comes to cheer must not be welcomed 
with sadness. He is one of the world’s truest philosophers when 
he instructs us to be merry and wise.” In so far as “ Peter Par- 
ley’s Annual” answers this result we heartily commend it, and we 
feel correct in saying that it is admirably suited to fulfil its inten- 
tion, Full of tales, pictures, and information of all kinds appro- 
priate to the boyish mind, in a cover glowing with gold and colour, 
and with a frontispiece which ‘is really a very tasteful production, 
wethink “ Peter Parley’s Annual” should command the support of 
the young generation as much in the present issue as it has done 
in former years. One word of criticism : the lithographs are some- 
What inferior in production. Let us remind Peter Parley that 
colour does not atone for poor design. 


Symbols of Christ. By CHARLES STANFORD, 2nd thousand. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

The title of this volume aptly describes its contents—‘‘ Symbols 
of Christ.” We are of opinion that it will be read with extreme 
Pleasure by those who are striving to enter deeperand deeper into 
the spiritual life, and to unravel the mysteries of the things apper- 
taining unto God. It is a book that may be read with consider- 
able advantage by every one, and no one will turn away from its 
Perusal with other than feelings of great respect for the writer, 
and, most likely, increased reverence and affection for the sacred 
subjects upon which his book discourses so ably. We are pleased 





| to see that it hasreached a second thousand, and consider it fairly 


entitled to it. We give one brief extract as a specimen of style : 
‘* When a Sunday calm; us, it is Christ who gives the peace. 
Wien the Bible guides us it is Christ who fills its lamp with living 
radiance. Aletter, or a parting counsel, ora touching act of human 
kindness, may hold the lesson, but it is Christ who teaches it.” 
Written, we believe, by a Nonconformist, it is as fitted for the 
Churchman as for the Dissenter. 


Rehearsals.—A Book of Verses. By J. L. WARREN, London: 
Strahan & Co. 

So long as poems like this can be written in the 19th century, 
so long may we say that the warmth and spirit of the old classic 
religion did not expire with Goéthe. The charm lives on in many 
minds still ; and, since the grossness has been stripped from the 
purer essence, we may be glad of it. The ancients knew more of 
some sides of human life than we moderns, andit is well for us to 
be roused from our forgetfulness, at times, by echoes of the old 
thoughts and yearnings. Mr, Warren has drunk deeply at the 
classic fountains, and the waters of Israel have mixed strongly 
with the draught. The result is such a fine collection of poems 
as these, which the author, with a dignified modesty—author as 
he was of that ‘‘Philoctetes” which won such golden opinions— 
merely terms a book of verses. Would that many of our poems 
were half as worthy of such measured honour in title. Our space 
forbids a long notice of these productions of true poetic genius, 
ardent imagination, cultured inteilect, and polished eloquence. 
We regret that we can but refer to such masterpieces of mental 
analysis, half humorous, half bitter, as ‘‘ Machiavel in Minimis,” 
and, ‘‘ Count Seulis at his Toilet,’’ and such grand strains full of 
noble conception and deep feeling as the ‘‘ Pandora,” the ‘‘ Zeus,” 
and the ‘‘ Joan of Arc.” The spirit of the Jewish prophets is 
caughtand givenwith marvellous instinct in the ‘‘ Hebrew Lament 
after Defeat,” and in many of the classic pieces, the old Greek 
dramas are before us again, softened with modern touches of feel- 
ing and subjectiveness and glowing descriptions of nature. 
Wonderful is the effect, in many parts, of what we are used to call 
Biblical expressions, which, after all, are but the ideas of the 
East clothed in the strong old English of our forefathers. In the 
‘« Regret” we almost seem to read ‘‘In Memoriam”’ again. The 
most biting sarcasm, and the tenderest feeling, the keenest sen- 
sibility to natural beauty, and the utmost freedom from coarse 
sensuousness, the deepest insight and the highest aspiration, the 
saddest undertone, and the sweetest melody, all lie between 
the covers of this book. Faults and failings we can find, but we 
must pass them over here. We hope that the title of these poems 
—‘‘ Rehearsals’’—may have but this meaning—that some new 
thing, great and splendid beyond its predecessors, may be grow- 
ing into a perfect form. Certainly the hand and brain that give 
us these poems as mere verses, can do something for us, which 
we would not willingly spare from among our possessions, 


—_———_ - > — 
MAGAZINE NOTICES. 


THE ART JOURNAL, October, 1870.—This number contains an 
engraving of Bettws-y-Coed Church, from a painting by Creswick. 
One of the Miracle of St. Mark we The Genius of 
Electricity, from the Statue by Antonio Rosetti, and two 
engravings from pictures, by Annibale Caracci in the Turin 
Gallery. There is also a great amount of interesting matter, 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL ought to satisfy the most ex- 
acting of young ladies, as regards the amount of fashions, 
designs, patterns, &c., to be found in its pages, Stories, receipts, 
pastimes, dancing, music, poetry, and songs, also have a place. 
The coloured fashion-plates and patterns will probably be more 
appreciated than the poems. 


THE PEoPLE’S MAGAZINE has a pretty coloured illustration 
called ‘‘ Mother’s Help,’’ a full-page engraving of Fénelon’s 
birth-place, and eleven illustrations on wood. Several of the 
papers are very readable, especially one of a series called ‘‘ The 
Physical Forces Popularly Described.” Holme Lee finishes her 
story ‘‘ Her Title of Honour,’’ 
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THE LEISURE HouR maintains its reputation as a highly ] considered in No. VII. of ‘‘ Social Grievances.’’ Cuthberf Bede is 


interesting periodical for those whom it is intended to reach. It 
has two small likenesses of General Trochu and Jules Favre, a 
full-page engraving of ‘‘The Sack of Rome,” and several 
others. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND also keeps up its usual excellent 
character. ‘‘ Hotel Chaos,” which hostelry is situated in Metz, 
is not the only paper on a war subject. 


CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL has several amusing papers, but does 
not pretend to anything of a very high order. ‘‘ Matrimony by 
Advertisement,” is very full of fun, the best part of the fun being 
the reality of the advertisements quoted. 


AUNT JuDY’s MAGAZINE presents an immense variety of 
matter for young people. Puzzles from Wonderland, by the 
author of ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” as might be ex- 
pected, is not so good as that humorous book. A Christmas 
Carol, and also a Musical Extravaganza will both doubtless be 
welcomed in the holidays 


THE MONTHLY PACKET is an excellent number. The Trans- 
lation from Dante, Magnetism of the Earth, (by B. A. Proctor,) 
and indeed nearly everything in this number, will well repay 
perusal. 


KIND WoRDsS has some papers that the little ones will read 
with pleasure, and profit. 


THE MISSION FIELD and THE NET will both interest those 
who support Missions, 


THE PARISH MAGAZINE has not much letter-press, but what 
it has is good. 


THE JEWISH INTELLIGENCE, which, from its title, might be 
+, to be a Jewish paper, is but the organ of the Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 


Goop WORDS FOR THE YOUNG, has a Lilliput lecture and a 
drama, on a small scale, by the author of “Lilliput Levee;” the 
continuation of a story by the Editor(George Macdonald) ; a story 
byS. Tytler ; alegend of Brittany, fromthe pen of Madame de Witt ; 
the commencement of ‘‘ Talks with the Boys about India,’’ by 
Dr. Norman Macleod; with several other papers, make a very 
pleasant collection of readings for children. 


Goop WorRDs has, as it always seems to have, not only th® 
names of some of our best writers, but valuable contributions from 
them. The author of ‘Stone Edge,’’ &c., &c., concludes her 
pleasant story of ‘‘Fernyhurst Court.’’ Mr. Smiles closes his 
series of papers on the ‘‘Country of the Camisards;’’ Mr. 
Charles Kingsley gives another letter from the Tropics. There 
are three short poems by Gerald Massey, Augusta Webster, and 
Edward Capern, and a long one by Jean Ingelow. Dr. Vaughan 
contributes a thoughtful and wise sermon on Neutrality. The 
author of “‘ Friends in Council” has an excellent paper on Emi- 
gration. If, with all these, and, in addition, two papers on 
Lorraine and Alsace, and Pawnbroking in England, readers 
are not more than satisfied, they must be indeed hard to please. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE contains, we are sorry to find, in several 
of its papers, traces of that want of charity towards opponents 
against which we have protested before, and now protest again, 
as being likely to disgust one side, to irritate the other, and to do 
good to none. Weill give but one instance, from the pen of the 
usually more catholic-minded editor, Dr. Guthrie. After speaking 
not unjustly, as we think, of the undue honour paid to the Virgin 
Mary in Roman Catholic pictures, &c., he writes: ‘‘No wonder 
that with the mass of them Jesus Christ is nothing ; Mary, and 
monks, and saints are everything.” Mr. Plumptre has a paper 
on theIrony of Christ. His disclaimer of irreverence is, we should 
hope, needless, but in several instances we cannot think he 
makes good his point. Mr. Thorold concludes his suggestive 
poner on letter-writing. Sarah Tytler, B, Orme, and “a City 

an’”’ contribute stories, and Miss Mayo a New Year’s Hymn. 


IN ONCE A WEEK begins a serial tale called ““M i ; 
or, the Adventures of an Amiable Man.”’ Mr. Hain Bene 
continues his story ‘‘ One of Two,’’ Impecuniosity is the subject 








another name added to the long list of writers on the Argyy 
family. Amusing jottings are to be found inthe ‘‘ Table-Tajk” 
and sundry other papers. 


MAGIC LEAVES is the title of the Christmas number of “ Once 
Week.” It has six full-page illustrations by Phiz, Proctor, && 
We are not surprised tg find that it rapidly passed through a firg 
edition, when one finds amongst its contributions, some of which 
are very good indeed, papers by Charles Kingsley, Hain Friswelj 
Sir C. Young, Charles Ross, Harry Lemon, Cuthbert Bede, Percy 
Fitzgerald, and other well-known writers. 


BELGRAVIA has some pretty lines by Tom Hood, and also some 
on the Rhine, by the Countess von Béthmer ; ‘‘ A London Adven. 
ture,’’ by Sala, and one in Ragpootana; a Sketch by Mortimer 
Collins, and several other papers well worth reading. 


THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL is anadmirable Christmas number, 
It has several engravings, some of them above the average, and 
one, ‘‘ The Land of Nod,”’ very decidedly so. Besides the tales, 
there are several short poems, and a charade by Mortimer Collins, 


BLACKWOOD’s has two papers on the ‘‘ Lessons of the War.” 
The first is most useful, as showing the infinite superiority of 
Prussia’s splendid organisation to our own or that of France. 
Having happened to see German troops setting off to the war on 
the night after the declaration of war, we cannot think that the 
Prussians were quite so unprepared as the writer imagines them 
to have been. We are glad to welcome ‘‘ More Roba di Roma,” 
when we remember the love and knowledge of old Rome, which 
Mr. Storey used to display, eg ee his occasional inac- 
curacies. The writer of ‘‘ The Rights of Majorities ’’ hits hard, 
but, in our opinion, fairly. ‘‘ The Humour of the Scottish Lan. 
guage” is very disappointing, as it consists almost entirely of a 
glossary of Scottish terms, very many of which every reader who 
has ever heard of Scotland must know well already. 


THE BROADWAY puts forth an attractive programme for next 
year, and has some very fair papers this month. What, how- 
ever, Messrs. Morris and Magnusson’s excellent translation from 
the Icelandic has to do with ‘‘ Society ’’ it is somewhat difficult 
to see. 


CHRISTMASTIDE is the well-chosen title of a well-chosen set of 
papers suitable to the season, which form the Christmas number 
of the Leisure Hour. Hesba Stretton and Frances Browne con- 
tribute pretty stories. Mr. Planché attacks the absurdity of those 
who discover historical and political allusions in nursery rhymes. 
Mr. Langford, however, who has strung together some specimens 
of Christmas carols, follows in the wake of these discoverers, and 
finds Popery in the statement that Christ was born of Mary (si) 
on Christmas morn to save poor sinners, 


CASSELL’Ss has, as usual, a great variety of short papers, no less 
in number than thirty-one. Mr. Edward Walford, the Countess 
von Béthmer, and Walter Thornbury, are amongst the writers. 


FRASER’S has for its opening paper “‘ Thoughts on Progress, 
by the Editor. Mr. Proctor writes on the ‘‘ Eclipse of the Present 
Month”’ with his usual power. Mr. Conway treats of ‘“ Mystic 
Treas and Flowers.’’ Though writing in a December number, 
touching the mistletoe, he says nothing of its use at Christmas 
time. eneral Badeau, of the United States army, compares 
the present war with the late American struggle. The first in- 
stalment of a story in two parts, called ‘‘The Temptation 
the Reverend Stephen Holdfast, written by Dionysius Diamond, 
M.D.” reminds us somewhat of Mrs. Oliphant’s stories. Patricius 
Walker pleasantly introduces the British Association meeting ® 
his Rambles at Liverpool. ‘Athletic Sports, and Universily 
Studies.’’ ‘‘The Federal Movement in Ireland,’’ “Among the 
Fir-trees,” and ‘‘ Primogeniture ” are the remaining papers. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY has an interesting and outspoken articlem 
Bismarckism by Mr. Frederick Harrison ; M. Emile de Laveleft 
writes on the future of France ; the editor gives us a very able, and, 
on the whole, a just criticism on Byron. Mr. Freeman, in “The 
Controversy on Field Sports ”’ is still of opinion that a fox W 
prefer being left to himself te being hunted. Mr. Mill’s views ® 
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“Treaty Obligations’’ may be easily guessed. Mr. Rosetti 
contributes ‘‘ Hand and Soul,”’ an Italian story. 


MACMILLAN’S has an address delivered at Boston last October 
by Mr. T. Hughes; a short paper by the Dean of Westminster, 
“Wesley and Arnold on the War.” Mr. Boyd Dawkins gives 
another paper on ‘‘Cave-hunting,” describing the Denbighshire 


Caves. ‘Missionaries and Mandarins,” and ‘‘ Army Adminis- 
tration and the Control Department,”’ will be read with great 
interest. 

In ST. PAUL’S a Staff-sergeant —~ certain reasons for the 
unpopularity of the ‘army; ‘‘ Moral Indignation as a national 
characteristic” ; A critique on the King and the Book, ‘‘ Marie 
de Mancini,” are all very readable. 

Goop CHEER is the name of the Christmas number of ‘‘ Good 
Words.” It consists of a story called ‘‘ Gideon’s Rock.” 
’ ASTRANGE CASE is the Christmas number ofT insley’s. 
are good stories. 

OnLy ONCE A YEAR is a Christmas number edited by Henry 
Mayhew. It is toth good and cheap, the price being sixpence. 


Both 


’— 
> 





DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL CRITICISMS. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
THE programme on Saturday, the 26th, included the whole of 
the music to the ‘“‘ Ruins of Athens,’’ and the Violin Concerto in 
Fas well as other more familiar, if not more attractive, pieces. 
The “ Ruins of Athens,’’ a setting of a poem by Kotzebue, was 
first produced at Pesth in 1812, at the opening of the new 
theatre, and was given in a dramatic form with appropriate 
scenery and dresses. In England it is very rarely performed, but 
the “ Turkish March’’ and the ‘‘ Dervishes’ Chorus ’”’ are often 
heard. The performance on Saturday was of a very high order, 
and the best-known pieces were very well received. We must 


single out for especial commendation the short “Interlude for, 


Wind Music,” which was played with remarkable delicacy and 
refinement, the ‘‘ Turkish March” for the band, and the ‘‘ Chorus 
of Dervishes’’ with its wild accompaniment. The choruses 
generally were well given, though occasionally a little heavily, by 
the Crystal Palace choir. The duet was sung fairly by Madame 
Sinico and Herr Stockhausen, and the recitative and air apostro- 
phizing King Stephen, which the English translator has turned 
into a glorification of Shakespeare, were delivered by Mr. Patey 
inasomewhat clumsy manner. The Violin Concerto was first 
performed by Clement at Vienna, in 1806, and was, it is said, 
very coldly received. It must be admitted that, though highly 
interesting to musicians, a work which requires not only very 
close attention, but some knowledge of the violin, before its 
beauties can be fully comprehended, is never likely to be very 
Popular. And, at the Crystal Palace, coming, as it did, almost 
immediately after the ‘‘ Ruins of Athens,”’ it taxed somewhat too 
highly the patience of the audience, the greater part of whom 
failed probably to comprehend the many mechanical difficulties 
Which must be overcome by both soloist and band before an ade- 
quate rendering of the work can be given. The performance of 
Madame Norman-Neruda was excessively fine. Her reading 
throughout left nothing to be desired. Among its most prominent 
features may be noticed the resumption Jéaréssimo of the episode 
after the cadence in the first movement, the admirably accurate 
iule-stopping in the cadence itself, and the astonishingly bril- 

nt variations which accompany the third repetition of the first 





subject, and the second repetition of the episode in the Zar-ghetto. 
The band, under the careful direction of Mr. Manns, was quite 
worthy to play with Madame Neruda, the Larghetto, especially, 
being rendered to perfection. The vocal music was contributed 
by Madame Sinico, who sang Di Pacer and the gipsy song from 
Signor Campana’s Esmeralda in her usual brilliant style, and 
Herr Stockhausen, who sang a most fresh and charming air from 
Handel’s Susannah with great sweetness of tone and refinement 
of expression. The tenth concert, on December the 3rd, intro- 
duced a novelty in Ferdinand Hiller’s overture to ‘‘ Demetrius,’’ 
the principal attraction of which consists in its strong Sclavonic 
colouring. The symphony was Beethoven’s No. 8 in A, which, 
though one of the latest composed, is more in the style of his 
earlier works ; the minuet, indeed, might almost have been written 
by Haydn. The best-known movement, the Adlegretio Scher- 
zando, was the best played, and was repeated in deference to a 
very feeble demand for its repetition. This quaint movement 
was, it is said, originally extemporised by Beethoven as a catch 
in honour of Maelzel, the inventor of the metronome, and subse- 
quently expanded into its present shape. The opening movement, 
with its beautiful imitative passages, was also well given, the 
reed instruments again greatly distinguishing themselves. The 
Concerto No. 1 in C belongs to that class of Beethoven’s works 
in which the melodious influence of Mozart is most apparent, the 
final Rondo being very charming. It was played by Herr Paner 
with his usual neatness and finish. The vocal music was contri- 
buted by Mdlle. Scalchi, whose voice is not well adapted to Von 
pit mesta, and by Mr. Sims Reeves, who sang the Liederhreis 
in his usual well-known style. A performance of Weber’s Rondo 
in E flat by Herr Pauer was rendered inaudible by the noise of 
departing visitors and the performance of the band of the London 
Rifle Brigade just outside the concert room. On the 1oth, the 
grand Sef/uor is to be played. 
The programme for Saturday, the 1oth, comprised the celebrated 

‘* Septuor,’’ played, as regards the “‘ strings,” by the full force of 
the band. The effect of this, though in some parts very striking, 
was to destroy that delicate balance of the instruments which is 
so marked throughout the piece. The wind instruments, which 
were left to be played by the soloists alone, were in many places 
overpowered by the weight of the accompanying strings, espe- 

cially by the double-basses, and hence many of the peculiar effects 
were utterly lost owing to this preponderance of one class of in- 
struments. But the performance, notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, was still very good, the principal honours being due to Mr. 

Wootton for the remarkable purity of tone and evenness of execu- 

tion with which the bassoon part was given, and tothe first violins, 

who, with one or two exceptions, noticeably in the series of scales 
in the first movement, in which the intonation was very doubtful, 

éspecially so to the high B flat, played with great brilliancy of 
execution, markedly so in the final cadenza. The vocal music 

was not very remarkable. Mdlle. Leon Duval’s vocal peculiarities 

and curious mixture of register did not show to advantage, either 

in the eternal ‘‘ Una Voce ”’ or in the jewel-song from ‘‘ Faust.” A 

most briiliant and vigorous performance of the glorious overture 
to “ Der Freischiitz’’ brought the concert to a termination. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 
Herr Gustav Kiister has nearly completed an opera on the sub- 
ject of Fair Rosamond, The music is admirably instrumented, 
and, as far as it goes, of very high merit. 
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SCIENCE AND ART NOTES. 

ROTARY ENGINES.—Bythe invention of Mr. Ripley, the driving- 
shaft is supported in suitable bearings, and has attached to it, so 
as to turn with it, and on the same centre, two concentric 
cylinders, the inner of these cylinders being considerably smaller 
in diameter than the outer, but of equal width or depth. Both 
cylinders are completely closed on that side at which they meet 
the shaft, but open at their opposite side. These cylinders are 
also connected by a plate or radial arm of the same width or 


depth as the cylinders, so that, at their open side, their end | 


surfaces and that of the plate or arm are exactly flush, The 
plate or arm acts as the piston.—Pudlic Opinion. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE lecturesare to be delivered at Cambridge next 
term on the higher branches of mathematics, and the theory of the 
potential, and its application to electricity and magnetism. Each 
lecturer will set papers to those who attend, and look over the 
answers with each pupil individually. 

THE new British Institution has several pictures of great merit 
in its present exhibition. Several of the water-colours will be 
looked at with much interest, as the work of artists who have 
hitherto painted in oils only. 

M. OFFENBACH is about to establish inItaly a theatre, in which 
will be produced comic operettas of the kind that have made 
him so famous. 

WE are glad to find that Mr. G. Scott is well enough to have 
been taken from Chester, where he was seized with a dangerous 
attack of illness, to his own house in Surrey. 





-_ -~<——_— 
LITERARY NOTES. 

A GooD description of the Ober-ammergau Passion Play will be 

found in Mr. Henry Blackburn’s book, called, ‘‘Art in the 

Mountains.” 

MEssrRs. Hurst and BLACKETT are aboutto bring out a volume 
of auto-biographical reminiscences of a venerable lady—the sister 
of a noble Scottish earl—whose family is much mixed up with that 
of the exiled Stuarts. 

Mr. EDWIN PEARSON, of St. Martin’s-court, St. Martin’s-lane, 
who lately published a reprint of the rare and ancient tract on 


‘* Mother Shipton and her Prophecys,” is about to bring outa | 


cheaper edition of it ata shilling, as ‘‘ Mother Shipton” is 
coming out as a pantomime at one of the theatres this month. 
EXAMPLES of the employment of eminent engravers in pro- 
ducing maps, and of the employment of such maps for military 
purposes, such as the Prussians have found profitable in France, 


are to be found at an unexpectedly early period in the history of | 


map-engraving. In the Print-Room, British Museum, the reader 


may see a Hg | rare volume preserved in a case, and thus | 
fappes Portable for euery man’s Pocket, Vseful | 


entitled—‘‘ Six 


for all Comanders for Quarteringe of Souldiers, & all sorts of | 
Persons that would be informed where the Armies be; neuer so | 


Commodiously drawne before this 1644; described by one that 
trauailed throughout the whole Kingdome for its purpose. Sold 
by Thomas Jenner at the South entrance of ye Exchange. W. 
Hollar fecit."” These ‘‘Mappes” are very elaborately constructed, 
and contain a surprising amount of information, especially 
relating to the southern and western parts of this island; the west 
of Cornwall is omitted.—A ¢heneum. 
~~? - 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Dr. CLAUGHTON, the Bishop of Colombo, and brother of the 


Bishop of Rochester, has accepted the Archdeaconry of London. | 


He will act also as suffragan to the Bishop of London. 

THE Central African Mission has had a severe loss in the death 
of the Rev. Ormsby Handcock, who recently died after a very 
short illness, 

THE Rev. A. R. Ashwell, Principal of the Training College, 
Durham, has been appointed by the Bishop of Chichester, Canon 
of Chichester, and Principal of the Theological College inthat city. 

BARON ELIOT has appointed the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie to be 
his private chaplain, 


CHRISTMAS, 1870. 
Not as of old with unmixed mirth, 
With songs and wassail bravely sped, 

Wait we, this year, the Saviour’s birth ; 
Light griefs and careless glee have fled, 
In chastened thoughts, and awful joy 
The hours of wat€hing we employ. 


Christ’s Day draws on apace ; the bird 
Of winter trills in dripping bow’rs, 

Or, half snow-smothered, scarce is heard. 
His plaint, when after deary hours 

The sun sinks through long streaks of blood 
And clouds whirl’d in their wildest mood. 


A strange suspense floats through the air, 
Mysterious whispers hover round 

The ice-hung casements. Who shall dare 
To disregard their warning sound ? 

The inmost soul of things is sad, 
Who with such portents can be glad ? 


In vain our ’customed doles we send, 
And sympathetic cheer the poor ; 
Ill-bodings with our greetings blend 
And mournful shades besiege the door ; 
Distrust and care, and forethought come, 
Unbidden guests to each one’s home. 


Thank God, that ring’d with crested seas 
Our England can the world defy ! 

Let those break plighted faith who please 
And menace peace and liberty ; 

In rightful cause, the foeman’s steel 
Once more our injured might shall feel. 


The lust of conquest basely fed 
By flatt’rers may in ruin end. 
But Hist’ry’s page, if duly read, 
May e’en to victors wisdom lend. 
Oh! by the thousands ye have lost, 
Count, tyrants, count your glory’s cost. 


Not for ourselves alone the thrill 

Of battle stirs the nation’s blood, 
Lutetia’s patriot efforts fill 

Our hearts with rapture ; long she stood 
When hope swoon’d hopeless ; beauteous Queen, 
Long will that laurel flourish green! 


Alas! for those whose homesteads dear 
Stand vacant by the lordly Rhine, 
Not France’s wrath alone they bear, 
Against them their nature’s pow’rs combine, 
Frost, storm, dire fever’s baleful band, 
Are sworn to help th’ insulted land. 


Christ’s birth draws nearer. Black the night, 
And madden’d west-winds sweep the wold ; 

From the warm hearth how swift the flight 
Of fancy to yon leaguered hold ! 

The serried ranks—the shot—the scream— 

The knell that closes valour’s dream ! 


Ope we the lattice—clear the skies 

And bright the stars,—an omen this, 
That oft in moral darkness lies 

Hid but to faith the truest bliss ; 
That righteous hands and conscience pure 
At last bring light if we endure. 


Hark ! far yet clear some silver chime 
Floats hither ! now tis gone—beguiled 
By wayward breeze. My soul, the time 
Is come; at length the Heav’nly Child 
Is born ! now swells the sound again ! 
Peace be to earth! Good will to men! 
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